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FREE DISCUSSION? 
EDITOR: 


Dr. Willmoore Kendall’s article on “Protestants, 
Catholics and Free Discussion” (October) is, of 
course, a masterpiece of analysis and logic. But, 
granted that people will always use power to main- 
tain their ethos as they see it, wouldn’t the Catholics 
have shown greater appreciation of the Christian 
strength of their position if, instead of running out 
the underdog, they had simply brought into their 
community an outstanding figure of their own group 
to talk on Christian marriage? ... 

As a convert who finds the Catholic position on 
marriage sound, not only by decree, but by reason 
and logic..... I cannot be quite so fearful of “free 
discussion,” where true scholarship and intellectu- 
ality are present. The trouble, in general, lies today 
in the vast intellectual poverty of our people. I 
cannot see that taking the normal easy way and 
using the big stick of mass power is the answer to 
an intellectual challenge. It does not seem to be the 
way of Christ to me..... 

I’m surprised that Dr. Kendall does not recognize 
the fundamental tenets of New England Protestant- 
ism of the Unitarian and Evangelical Churches in 
Dr., Underwood’s work. These are sincere people. 
They did give us the “Flowering of New England” 
and its subsequent “Indian Summer.” They are now 
in a state of spiritual confusion, I know. Perhaps 
there is a second “Oxford Movement” coming. In 
any case, it was Cardinal Newman’s works and the 
challenging “free discussions” of my atheistic fam- 
ily that brought me into the Church. . . . Can this 
open struggle for profound intellectual understand- 
ing all be wrong? . 

It is so easy to criticize and pick an opponent 
apart. It is much harder, but much more Christian 
—is it not?—to try to understand, help, and build 
a stronger, truly Christian culture. That, in essence, 
is what much of this so-called “free discussion” 
within Protestantism is trying to do. They are fail- 
ing badly—true, but wouldn’t it be better to set them 
an example and build up a richer culture of our own 
to go with our already rich Catholic spirituality? ... 

Thoughts of a Convert 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MASS IN THE VERNACULAR 
EDITOR: 


Michael de la Bedoyere has gone right to 
the heart of the question of the vernacular 
(October): it is essentially a pastoral problem, 
not a merely personal one. I like Latin, person- 
ally, and can understand it, but I also like 
Chaucer. I would not particularly rejoice 
over a liturgy in Middle English, as would 
very few people—the question of the vernacu- 
lar is not a question of aesthetics. 

Several questions would be useful. First: 
why the leakage from the Church? It does 
exist and large numbers are lost every year. 
From my personal experience with the Army 
in Korea, I would say that not one-fifth of the 
Catholics serving there go to Mass. The cheap- 
ness of sin is one reason, but that does not 
explain why so many throw off their religion 
so easily. As St. Paul says, “Faith comes 
from hearing.” How are we, with five minutes 
of announcements and five minutes of sermon 
once a week, going to have our faith rooted 
in our minds and hearts against an increas- 
ingly un-Christian environment? .. . 

Secondly: why the almost complete lack of 
a real spirit of community among Catholics, 
even (or especially) at Mass? We go to Mass 
as little isolated individuals. We say our 
prayers, or are bored as individuals, and we 
never even say boo to the strangers among us. 
If we knew the liturgy, heard it (understood 
it), prayed it with our minds, hearts, and 
voices in unison, we would have an active 
conviction of the Mystical Body which would 
carry over into every part of life, filled with 
the charity of Christ... . 

Larry S. Crist 
Princeton, N. J. 


EDITOR: 


The objective is the Christian community 
united at a Mass consciously adapted to com- 
munity participation; the language used is im- 
material, its capacity to unify the congrega- 
tion essential. Latin, in this age, is a hindrance 
to the Mass’ aim of unifying the whole com- 
munity in Christ. The substitution of any com- 
prehensible language helps achieve community 
participation in the Mass... . 

The traveler who is aware of the significance 
of the Mass is at home anywhere, but the re- 
strictive veneer with which the Mass has been 
protected, particularly since the Reformation, 
has generated a Mass characterized outwardly 
by an exclusiveness alien to its community 
spirit. Return to a genuine community Mass 
in the vernacular is a very plausible means of 
initiating a rejuvenated spirit of the Liturgy 
in the community. 

John R. Ivimey 
Montclair, N. J. 


EDITOR: 

I have followed with interest the letters pro 
and econ on having the Mass in English. And 
now, I would like to add my two cents worth. 

It strikes me that the critics of this proposed 
idea object because they feel the Mass will lose 
something by being put in English. I ask, 
what? Is Latin, or any other language, more 
holy than English? Does English give less 
glory to God than Latin? Is the value or the 
meaning of the Mass really dependent on the 
language used? Do those Catholics who object 
fear that they or others will fall away or lose 
their faith . . . or is it because of their love 
for ritual and tradition? (And proper rever- 
ence for these things should never be be- 
littled.) 

This, and this alone, should be the deciding 
factor: that any change contemplated be for 
the greater honor and glory of God, a means of 
winning more souls to His service, and of in- 
spiring a deeper love and devotion for God 
among those already in the flock... . 


Rose Murray 
Mattapan, Mass. 


Ed.: To keep our readers up to date on the 
question, I would like to call attention to the 
address of Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, on Sept. 3, 1957. 
To the proposal for Mass in the vernacular, he 
resnonded that the faithful may readily follow 
and understand the Mass by reading in English 
translation what the priest reads at the altar. 
See also the hopeful article by Rev. Gerald El- 
lard, S.J., in the Theological Digest, Autumn, 
1957. 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC LIFE 
EDITOR: 


You are to be congratulated for inaugurating 
such a fine series of articles dealing with 
“Problems in Conscience.” In our material- 
istic age when the “almighty dollar” has become 
the measure of a person’s success, it is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to distinguish be- 
tween moral principles and merely commonly 
accepted practices. The shady business trans- 
actions of many so-called respectable people 
bewilder the sincere lav person who wants to 
lead a good moral life. I know that these would- 
be Christophers will find in Dr. Johnston’s 
articles much useful information that will as- 
sist them in solving their everyday ethical prob- 
lems. 

Sister Marie Frances, S.S.M.N. 
Mount Saint Mary 
Kenmore, N. Y. 

Ed.: Dr. Johnston’s “Problems” have been 
widely praised but our hope was to answer 
readers’ questions and all too few questions 
have been received. 


Ill 
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Is Christmas Shopping a Moral Obligation? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Haaren SPENCE has written an eminently fair article entitled “Roman 
Catholics” for the November 12th issue of Look magazine. The author of 
the well-remembered One Foot in Heaven concludes this discussion of 
Catholics with the statement that the largest problem facing the Church 
in America today is “the ghetto attitude” of American Cathclics. He refers 
of course to the tendency of American Catholics to withdraw to the security 
of their own church-centered activities, and to shun the organized civic 
life around them. 


Tus problem has been dealt with almost ad nauseam in Catholic periodi- 
cals in recent years. It has become a platitude to say that Catholic- 
Protestant tensions would be eased if only Catholics would emerge from 
their shells and mix freely in all phases of American life. Personally, I 
don’t like the term “ghetto mentality.” It does denote the habit of with- 
drawal of a minority group from the civic life around them but what re- 
semblance is there otherwise between American Catholics and Jews com- 
pelled to live in a restricted quarter of Prague or some other European 
city? However, lacking a substitute for the term “ghetto mentality” we 
will have to string along with it in spite of its partial inaccuracy. 
Probably this Catholic reluctance to mix with non-Catholics derives not 
from a religious attitude but from national tastes. The Germans and the 
Irish and the Italians prefer to be with “their own kind.” This was a 
problem Father Hecker met in 1860 and it is a problem that still plagues 
us. Father Fichter recently reminded Catholics in a talk at Notre Dame 
that they do not cease to be Catholics when they become Americans; “they 
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cease to be Irish or German or 
French or Polish.” At any rate, we 
American Catholics are aware of the 
problem and that is the first step 
toward a solution. Undoubtedly we 
will be seeing more and more Cath- 
olics joining the local P.T.A., hous- 
ing boards, juvenile delinquency 
committees and other civic groups. 
That will help to dispel the notion 
in many Protestant minds that 


priests do the thinking for the laity 
in civic and political affairs. 


Tene is however one activity (or 
should I call it delirium?) from 
which I think Catholics might well 
retreat with a vengeance. Pardon 
me while I air one of my pet gripes. 
I refer to the merchandising ex- 
travaganza that takes place every 
year before Christmas. Department 
stores din into our ears the number 
of shopping days left until Christ- 
mas so that we unconsciously begin 
to believe that an 
orgy of shopping is 
an obligation like 
making out the in- 
come tax. The result is that Cath- 
olics take it for granted that they 
must get into the act. Yet no the- 
ologian has held Christmas shop- 
ping to be a moral duty. The long 
pre-Christmas shopping chores ex- 
clude any spiritual preparation for 
the Lord’s birthday and in many 
cases exhaust the Catholic physi- 
cally so that he or she drowses 
through the great day itself. 

I would like to recommend that 
Catholics quietly retreat from this 
commercial carnival by cutting 
down their purchases to a mini- 
mum. It would be unrealistic to ex- 
pect many of our people to shun 
this buying spree immediately. 
They are habituated to it and take 
it as a matter of course, But a few 


The Buying 
Binge 
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Catholics here and there might set 
the pace by buying only a few gifts 
for the children and close friends. 
What is wrong with this annual 
convulsion? You cannot put a finger 
on some phase of it as intrinsically 
evil but certainly it is entirely out 
of keeping with the spirit of the 
holy season. If we really believe 
that God became incarnate in Christ, 
that the Infant’s birthday is the cen- 
tral point of all history, it’s sheer 
madness to spend days in a shop- 
ping rough-and-tumble in prepara- 
tion for the birthday of Him Who 
had no great love for Mammon. 


I WOULD suggest that we Catholics 
begin to call this secular festival 
by a more appropriate name. Why 
not label it The Carnival of Cur- 
rency or The Business Jamboree? 
Or maybe we could think up a sanc- 
timonious title that would satisfy 
those apostles of The Free Enter- 
prise system who are making it a 
sort of religion that will be the sal- 
vation of America. Call it anything 
but the Christmas season. 

I have a habit of misremembering 
events of history, but if my memory 
serves me correctly, a member of 

-arliament many years ago intro- 
duced a bill to change the name 
Christmas to Christide. The “mas” 
smacked too much of the Papist 
Mass. Daniel O’Connell surprised 
his confreres by 
speaking in favor of 
the proposal. The 
witty Irishman, 
tongue in cheek, announced that he 
considered the change proper but 
recommended that the change in 
wording be consistent throughout. 
Since the proponent was named 
Thomas Massey-Massey, O’Connell 
urged that his name be changed to 
Thotide Tidey-Tidey. The entire 


Said Daniel 
O'Connell 
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proposal was drowned in laughter. 
Maybe we should change Christmas 
to Crispbill, to be consistent with 
the spirit of the season, and we 
could greet other shoppers with 
“Merry Merchandise!” 

Not only is big business in bad 
taste at Christmastime but there are 
certain features of Christmas adver- 
tising and selling methods that are 
highly dubious. Goods are sold not 
on their merits nor at bargain prices 
but through an appeal to mood or 
sentiment. Customers are hoaxed 
into buying gifts their friends will 
probably find useless. Is there any- 
thing as unserviceable as the Christ- 
mas tie? As to advertising, a record- 
player screeching out a Christmas 
carol in a department store is the 
quintessence of bogus. 


Kovex the children are exploited at 


Christmastime. The holyday is sup- 
posed to commemorate the birth of 
a child and most of us like to dream 
back to our own childhood days 
when we celebrated Christmas in 
wide-eyed wonder. In those days 
we freely asked Santa Claus for gifts 
and our parents freely purchased 
them. 

Today too many merchandisers 
consider the child and his parents 
not as free persons but as units in 
the market that can be sold through 
their conditioned reflexes. Clyde 
Miller in The Process of Persuasion 
tells how the reflexes of children 
are conditioned. “Think of what it 
can mean to your firm in profits if 
you can condition a million or ten 
million children who will grow up 
into adults trained to buy your 
products as soldiers are trained to 
advance when they hear the trigger 
words ‘forward march.’ ” 

Vance Packard, in The Hidden 
Persuaders, has a chapter entitled 
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“The Psycho-Seduction of Children.” 
He cites the Davy Crockett craze 
which was manipulated psycho- 
logically by merchandisers to lure 
$300,000,000 from American par- 
ents and children. 
Experts Politz and 
Dichter, according 
to Packard, felt that 
not only could fads like that of Davy 
Crockett be charted to ensure more 
profits but also that profitable fads 
could be created. Once the pro- 
moters find a fad they can gear to 
the unsatisfied psychological need 
of juveniles, they can start a fad 
comparable to that of Davy Crockett 
in size and popularity. 


Davy 
Crockett 


Waar a contrast between this an- 
nual business imbroglio and the real 
Christmas that we find at Mass and 
should find in our Catholic homes. 
In our churches, the center of atten- 
tion is the Infant in the Crib and 
Christ born again on the altar. 
Freely, not through impact on their 
conditional reflexes, the child and 
his parents kneel at the Crib and 
freely give their love and adoration 
to the Child. At home we can have 
a Christmas celebration worthy of 
the name. Gifts for children, the lift 
of the heart that comes from our 
awareness of the appearance of God 
among us in human flesh, the carols 
and the family dinner: all these add 
up to the happiest day in the year. 
But the annual December com- 
mercial orgy makes no sense. The 
Christmas trees and Santa Claus 
and even the holly have been 
worked into the meaning of Christ- 
mas even though they were pagan 
in origin. But how can you make 
sense of the merchandising delirium 
that precedes the 25th of December? 
Long days of shopping in crowded 
department stores whose owners 
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want to break last year’s record. 
Shoppers wearing their feet to 
stumps tramping hither and yon to 
buy useless gadgets for forty-second 
cousins they don’t particularly care 
for. Harassed men and women 
writing hundreds of cards mechani- 
cally to a list of 
names and ad- 
dresses. Or perhaps 
they don’t write 
them but get subordinates to ad- 
dress the envelopes and inside are 
the cards with printed signatures. 
The cards themselves show every 
possible scene (some obscene) ex- 
cept the Nativity. Does all this 
activity have any purpose. 

Why all this pother? Why do or- 
dinarily sensible Americans waste 
good money buying gifts for com- 
parative strangers? Oftentimes 
they are mad at themselves for do- 
ing something so aimless. The an- 
swer is social pressure. They do it 
because everybody does it and | 
suspect that everybody does it be- 
cause business has sold the public 
a bill of goods. 


Impersonal 


Gifts 


Fux agnostics and atheists, Christ- 
mas has no meaning. The heavens 
are still inscrutable to them. No 
voice has spoken from the Great 
Beyond. If business persists in call- 
ing this December market Christ- 
inas, let us withdraw “with all de- 
liberate speed” from this merchan- 
dising maelstrom and concentrate 
on a real Christmas at home and in 
our churches. Let the agnostics and 
the atheists celebrate The Feast of 
Business in December. If Christians 
want to mobilize for a prolonged 
shopping expedition, let it be in any 
month but December. Advent is a 
quiet season of spiritual prepara- 
tion for “the silent night, the holy 
night.” 
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ARE THE SOVIETS BECOMING 
DESPERATE? 


Dovewas Hype, in The Catholic 
Herald (London) October 18th, 
makes an important observation 
He calls attention to the immorality 
of the Communist approach to the 
conquest of space. He says that such 
costly projects as the hurling of 
Sputnik into space would be re- 
garded by thoughtful men as ex- 
periments that should take second 
place to social needs. “Such costly 
exploits in any sane society would 
be regarded as a luxury to be in 
dulged in only after a high standard 
of living had already been achieved.” 

Hyde remarks that America is 
justified in diverting an immense 
amount of money to such projects 
because of the high standard of liv- 
ing in the United States. In Russia, 
however, the situation is altogether 
different. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people are living in 
sub-human conditions. After forty 
years of Soviet Communism, accord- 
ing to Hyde, conditions are com- 
parable to the housing and general 
social miseries of Britain at the be- 
ginning of the century. Hyde feels 
that the diversion of national wealth 
and trained personnel from the so- 
cial problem to the Sputnik is mor- 
ally indefensible. 


Tus diversion is only a new proof 
of the Communist disregard for the 
human person. Under Marxism in 


any form, the person does not 
count: only the party matters. This 
may seem like arrant gangsterism. 
Yet the convinced Communist sees 
it in a different light. For him, the 
inevitable law of history has taken 
the place of God. We frequently 
hear the Russians talking about 
history as being “on our side.” To 
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them it is an iron law and will 
prevail. That is why the Russians 
at the U.N. warn the Americans that 
they must do their duty “before the 
court of history.” That is why Rus- 
sian newspapers say that the Ameri- 
cans will be thrown into “the trash 
basket of history” or into “the gar- 
bage of history.” 

And what is history in its practi- 
cal form? It is the will of the pro- 
letariat. This will is mighty and 
will prevaii over the exploiters of 
the proletariat. This will is ex- 
pressed in the dictates of the party. 
The person who joins the party 
must therefore subordinate himself 
completely to the party for it is the 
will of the people, the iron law of 
history. Even the Government it- 
self, in Russia, is subject to the 
party. Stalin said that not a single 


important decision is taken by the 


Government without direction from 
the party. This explains why 
Khrushchev, Secretary of the party 
can give orders to President, Pre- 
mier and even to a popular figure 
like Marshal Zhukov. Hence the 
good Communist acknowledges that 
he must not attempt 
to set up his will 
against the mandate 
of history given to 
the party. Zhukov 
must accept his private afflictions 
and his personal disasters (even 
the purge) as flowing from the in- 
evitable course of history. 
Ideologically, therefore, Khrush- 
chev and his party need not pay any 
attention to the sufferings of the 
people. But practically the party 
would do well to have a thought for 
the troubles of the workers. For a 
gigantic flood of resentment is build- 
ing up in Russia and the occupied 
countries. The Russians may be 
proud of Sputnik I and Sputnik II 


“History” 
Dooms 
Zhukov 
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but pride does not fill empty stom- 
achs. Moreover, the intellectuals in 
the occupied countries are agitating 
for a more liberal regime and even 
in Russia there seems to be serious 
criticism of the regime. Djilas, in 
Yugoslavia, told the world what he 
thinks about the clique in Belgrade 
and he has his counterparts in Rus- 
sia. There is Dudintsev, with his 
novel Not By Bread Alone, which is 
a severe criticism of the bureau- 
cracy in Russia even though it 
lauds the Communist ideology. 


Sunzzy the Communist rulers are 
aware of the ferment and dissension 
in the Red orbit. They seem to be 
doing little to help the people. Is it 
that they consider the economic 
problems hopeless and the Red in- 
dustrial machine a giant failure? 
If this is so, then we are faced with 
a frightening prospect. We see a 
regime that knows it cannot handle 
its domestic problems, This same 
regime has in its possession in- 
credible weapons that can inciner- 
ate a large portion of the civilized 
world. Will this regime become 
frantic and desperate because of its 
internal problems? Knowing its 
days are numbered, will it reach out 
for its weapons and use them at will 
recklessly and ruthlessly? Knowing 
it is on the way to destruction, will 
it take its intercontinental missiles 
and plunge the civilized world into 
death and chaos? Dictators are 
never conspicuous for their ration- 
ality or their compassion. Will the 
beleaguered bureaucracy of Moscow 
drag the whole werld down to de- 
struction? That is the grim possi- 
bility that comes to mind when we 
think of Russia’s successful moon 
satellites and its seething, discon- 
tented subjects ready for revolu- 
tion. 





Western Culture and the Mystical Body 


by Sister Marie Corde McNichols, R.S.M. 


Despite the encyclical of Pope Pius XII, “Mystici Corporis 
Christi,” which states clearly the theological dogma of the Mys- 
tical Body, a number of Catholics during the past three decades 
have ignored the nature and the consequences of this teaching. 
By idealizing a specific culture in a particular geographical loca- 
tion, some historians have implicitly rejected the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, which affirms an equality among all Christians 
and hence among all historical periods. The very definition of 
“Catholicity” is misunderstood when the essence of the Church 
is identified with a specific culture. 





WESTERN CULTURE AND THE MYSTICAL BODY 


Re is, of course, undeniable that 
the Church has been established and 
has been expressed in a temporal 
society; it is equally certain that the 
Church has flourished primarily in 
the West; but the very nature of the 
Church as “Catholic,” as a universal, 
spiritual kingdom, demands that it 
be shared by all men. 

Pope Pius XII has asserted that 
race, color, or country cannot be 
barriers to that faith which unites 
all men in the Mystical Body: 
“What concerns Us is that the 
Church is aware of having received 
her mission and her task for all time 
to come, and for all men... .” (The 
Pope Speaks, Autumn, 1955, p. 212). 
However, if Christianity is identified 
with a particular civilization, if it is 
modeled after the historical ideal of 
the Middle Ages, if its growth is 
necessarily allied to the Greco-Ro- 
man culture of the Mediterranean 
basin, then the Church Catholic, the 
living body of Christ, can no longer 
be permeated with a universal spirit, 
a spirit that remains the same “yes- 
terday, today and forever.” 


Mone than a mere metaphor or a 
poetic figure, the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body declares as fact that 
Christ actually lives as the Head of 
His members, the Church, and that 
the Church as one, visible society 


reflects this spiritual union. But 
this union within the Mystical 
Body, although perfect in itself, 
does not detract from the unique 
individuality of the members nor 
negate their particular talents, abil- 
ities, or interests; rather it draws 
all members together in their com- 
mon source of life, Christ. For in- 
asmuch as this is an essentially 
spiritual union, in which grace per- 
fects rather than destroys nature, 
the members of the Mystical Body 
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retain their distinctive, natural 
characteristics, while yet remaining 
in spirit “one in Christ Jesus”; in 
like manner dissimilar cultures 
throughout the world retain their 
dissimilarities while participating 
in the same, universal body. 

In the life of Jesus Christ on 
earth one is able to perceive dis- 
tinctly the great reverence and re- 
spect that He manifested for the 
unique individuality of each human 
being, and particularly is this rev- 
erence apparent when His histor- 
ical culture is examined in detail. 
For Christ took upon Himself such 
highly individualized characteristics 
and associated Himself so fully 
with a particular nation, a partic- 
ular village, and a particular trade 
that many people seeing only these 
individual accidents and not the 
divinity in which they dwelt recog- 
nized only a man, “the carpenter’s 
son.” 

Coming under the law, observing 
the sacred feasts and rites, Christ 
carried out in detail the customs 
and obligations of the Jewish cul- 
ture. And Rome, too, witnessed His 
allegiance in the miracle performed 
to pay the tax-collector, in the ser- 
mon delivered on submission to 
Caesar, and in the acceptance of 
Pilate’s judicial office. And one 
might also suppose that Christ was 
influenced by the Greek customs 
and folkways that the Romans in- 
troduced throughout the Empire. 





This is an unusually clear and comprehen- 
sible presentation of the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body, in which Sister Marie Corde, 
R.S.M., stresses the universality of the dogma 
and takes issue with some contemporary his- 
torians who seek to identify the universal 
Church with a particular civilization and 
culture. The Mystical Body presents in its 
universality, she says, the finest example of 
diversity within unity. 
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| this startling paradox of God 
united with man and of eternity 
linked with time, Christ the infinite 
has meshed Himself with finitude. 
Yet it would seem that if Christ 
had been a man without a definite 
nationality, without definite tradi- 
tion, and without definite heritage, 
then He would have made known 
His universality more explicitly. 
However, this very fusion of 
Christ with the Jewish, Roman, 
and Greek cultures illustrates the 
compatibility of Christ’s universal 
spirit with a particular society and 
clarifies our understanding of God’s 
desire to adopt the various, indi- 
vidual character traits of a given 
civilization. Moreover, it strength- 
ens one’s realization thai Christ is 
and can be the one, eternal God in 
all men and in all cultures. Christ, 
as it were, then, can “empty Him- 
self” and assume the form of any 
culture, of any civilization. 


A, soon as a religious belief asso- 
ciates itself with a particular civili- 


zation and flourishes within that 
civilization, a tendency often arises 
among its people to see the cultural 
externals not only as an expression 
of that historical development but 
as the necessary product of the re- 
ligious creed itself. Such a tend- 
ency is quite understandable since, 
in the unique expression of a reli- 
gion, man quite naturaily binds 
himself to its particular physical 
externals. Thus, the predominant 
use of Latin in the Western Liturgy 
has been conceived unconsciously 
by some contemporary historians as 
a more laudable expression of 
Catholicism than the languages of 
the Eastern rites. Other expres- 
sions that come readily to mind are 
the traditions of Western monasti- 
cism, the custom of a celibate 
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clergy, and the styles in Church 
architecture and in the other litur- 
gical arts. 

However, frequently forgetting 
that these specific, accidental char- 
acteristics are but one of the many 
aspects of Catholicism, such histo- 
rians err by equating these limited 
cultural traits with a_ universal 
Church; and thus they obscure 
their view of the Mystical Body, 
which is “clothed in variety” and 
which presents in its universality 
the finest example of diversity 
within unity. 
| Europe and the Faith Hilaire 
Belloc, so hypnotized by the splen- 
dor of Mediterranean culture in its 
expression and development, made 
just such an identification of the 
universal Church with a particular 
civilization; and so he concluded 
his brilliant historical panorama of 
Christian achievement with this re- 
markable statement, “The Faith is 
Europe. And Europe is the Faith.” 
Not slow to take up the challenge 
implicit in this remark was Donald 
Attwater who recognized the error 
in such a conclusion and declared 
that such an assertion “. . . would 
make of the Church a large Euro- 
pean sect” (The Catholic Eastern 
Churches). Similarly M. Maritain 
in Things That Are Not Caesar's 
disagreed with the Belloc thesis: 

“If Mr. Hilaire Belloc means that 
Europe would be nothing without 
the Faith and that its raison d’étre 
has been and remains to dispense 
the Faith to the world, Mr. Belloc 
is right in saying that Europe is the 
Faith. But speaking absolutely, 
no! Europe is not the Faith and 
the Faith is not Europe: Europe is 
not the Church and the Church is 
not Europe. Rome is not the capi- 
tal of the Latin world. Rome is 
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the capital of the world. . . . She 
(the Church} does not bring na- 
tions the benefits of civilization, but 
the Blood of Christ and supernat- 
ural Beatitude” (Page 95). 


Unvenvenamer, however, Belloc 
has not been without his support- 
ers. For the generally temperate 
Karl Adam has said, “As the his- 
torical Jesus bore the shape of a 
son of David, so the form of the 
Mystical Christ is Western” (quot- 
ed by Frederick D. Wilhelmsen in 
The Commonweal, March 4, 1955, 
p- 583). 

However, if one understands 
form as that which makes a being 
what it is, then the form of the 
Mystical Body, a spiritual entity, 
must be spiritual; its form cannot 
be the material culture of any coun- 
try or historical period, since a 
spiritual form by its nature tran- 
scends time and space. Conse- 
quently, to identify the form of this 
spiritual body with any culture, 
whether it be the historical culture 
of Palestine in which Christ was 
born or the culture of the Middle 
Ages, whether it be the Christian 
culture of Constantinople’ or 
whether it be that of Rome, would 
be theologically unsound. Neither 
Western civilization then, nor any 
other material culture can consti- 
tute the form of a universal and 
spiritual Mystical Body. 


Suen distortions, when studied 
closely, are surprisingly naive and, 
with the passage of time, are re- 
vealed in all their narrowness and 


unconscious racial pride. One, 
then, is not too surprised to read, 
twenty-five years after Mr. Belloc’s 
statement, that an eminent histo- 
rian, Gonzague de Reynold has 
“.. . promised to show, in his final 
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conclusion, that ‘European civiliza- 
tion is synonymous with Christian 
civilization’” (Thought, March, 
1948). Christians of the East, In- 
dia, and of Africa, members of the 
one Mystical Body of Christ can, in 
the words of St. Paul, justly decry 
such partial efforts: “For you are 
all the children of God, by faith in 
Christ Jesus. . . . There is neither 
Jew nor Greek; there is neither 
bond nor free; there is neither 
male nor female. For you are all 
one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians iii. 
26-28). 


Tus notion of Christianity as be- 
ing dependent in some way on 
Greco-Roman culture is frequently 
encountered in popular, Catholic, 
historical writings. In The New 
Renaissance of the Spirit Professor 
Vincent A. McCrossen has _ sug- 
gested that Catholicism has not 
been deeply rooted in Northern 
Germany because the culture of this 
region was not founded on the 
“pure Christianity” of the Mediter- 
ranean lands: 

“Whereas in the pagan Germanic 
North, where the spiritual civiliza- 
tion of Greece was little born, 
Christianity never succeeded ordi- 
narily in striking such deep root; 

. . Such lands will have to go 
through hundreds, and _ perhaps 
thousands of years of loyalty to the 
West to which they are as yet only 
beginning to belong before they 
possess the intensity of Westerni- 
zation which marks France and 
Italy. The most effective way in 
which such areas, be they Slavonic 
or New Worldish or Asiatic, can 
really develop an eminently West- 
ern spirit is by the utmost loyalty 
to the spirit and principles of Chris- 
tianity, the noblest, purest element 
in Western tradition.” 
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H: here implies that the true 
spirit of Christianity can be devel- 
oped within a national group only 
by bringing its culture into con- 
formity with the pattern of West- 
ern civilization. However, Professor 
McCrossen seems to have misunder- 
stood the meaning of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body. For although 
Western culture may possess the 
Christian spirit to a high degree, 
other nations, nevertheless, need 
not subject themselves to the tute- 
lage of the West since Christianity 
has flourished in all parts of the 
world, in lands which have never 
been touched by the Greco-Roman 
culture. 

It would then be absurd to main- 
tain that countries must 
through hundreds, and _ perhaps 
thousands of years of loyalty to the 
West” to possess the spirit of 
Christ. Since many cultures as 
members of the Mystical Body 
share the same spirit, it would be : 
doctrinal error and hence an injus- 
tice to limit this universal spirit to 
one, material, transitory culture. It 
would be, moreover, an error in 
historical judgment to make such a 
limitation. For as Arnold Toynbee 
has said in a statement with which 
any Catholic could concur: 

“To my mind, this identification 
of Christianity with a civilization is 
a blasphemy. Christianity never 
has been, and never can be, the per- 
quisite of any one of the tribes that, 
through the accidents of history, 
have happened formally to be con- 
verted to it... . But I think we may 
feel confident that the destiny of 
Christianity is not bound up with 
that of any tribe or society, though 
the destinies of nations and civiliza- 
tions may be decided by their atti- 
tude toward Christianity” (The 
Sewanee Review, 1955). 


Sos 
so 
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Mone recently, Christopher Daw- 
son has indirectly fostered a simi- 
lar misconception by asserting that 
“what is needed, it seems to me, is 
a comprehensive course of studies 
which would deal with Christian 
culture in the same integrative and 
objective way in which the human- 
ist educators dealt with Classical 
culture” (Medieval Essays). 

However, one might well wonder, 
considering the limitations of the 
temporal order, whether a Chris- 
tian culture as such, that is, a pure 
Christian culture in which theolog- 
ical principles permeate and influ- 
ence all spheres of social action has 
ever existed or could possibly exist. 
But, assuming that Dawson’s no- 
tion is somewhat valid, it would 
seem that this ideal, Christian cul- 
ture, would demand a perfect em- 
bodiment of the Christian spirit, of 
that universal spirit which has vi- 
talized a great variety of Christian 
civilizations in many lands and 
throughout many eras. 

However, when Mr. Dawson 
speaks in detail of the study of 
Christian culture, he assumes that 
it is almost exclusively concerned 
with the Middle Ages and Western 
Europe: 

“Medieval Christendom is_ the 
outstanding example in history of 
the application of Faith to life: the 
embodiment of religion in social in- 
stitutions and external forms; and 
therefore both its achievements 
and its failures are worthy of 
study” (/bid.). 


Wane acknowledging the pres- 
ence of Christianity in other cul- 
tures, he nevertheless emphasizes 
so close a relationship between uni- 
versal Christianity and the culture 
of the Western world that one may 
easily be led to treat these two dis- 
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proportionate concepts as equiva- 
lents. Moreover, to make such an 
equation would be to deny that uni- 
versality of the Church of which 
Pope Pius XII has spoken so 
clearly: 

“But even the culture of the Mid- 
dle Ages itself cannot be character- 
ized as the Catholic culture; al- 
though closely bound to the Church, 
it drew its elements from different 
sources also. Even the religious 
unity that was a mark of the Mid- 
dle Ages was not peculiar to them: 
it was already a characteristic note 
of Christian antiquity, in the Ro- 
man Empire of the East and the 
West, from Constantine the Great 
to Charlemagne” (The Pope Speaks, 
Autumn, 1955, p. 213). 


Besem condemning this identifi- 
cation of Christianity with a par- 
ticular culture, the Holy Father has 
further expressed in positive terms 
the wish of the Church, that the 
Christian spirit envelop all aspects 
of all cultures. Speaking of the mis- 
sion of the Church to pagan na- 
tions, he declared: 

“The Catholic Church is_ not 
identified with any one culture; her 
essence forbids it. She is ready, 
however, to enter into relations 
with all cultures. She recognizes 
and leaves to subsist whatever in 
those cultures is not opposed to na- 
ture. To each, however, she brings 
in addition the truth and the grace 
of Jesus Christ. .. .” (Ibid.) 


I, recent years, some missionaries 
have been adapting to Christian 
teaching the already established so- 
cial customs within the mission 
field. Their predecessors, men like 
Ricci, De Nobili, Pére Lebbe, and 
Charles de Foucauld have shown 
by their teachings and their writ- 
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ings that Catholicism and many 
local cultures form harmonious 
complements. However, this har- 
mony can easily be destroyed if the 
assimilation of pagan cultures to 
Christianity is neglected, since 
misunderstanding, injustice and 
resentment frequently follow when- 
ever native traditions are over- 
looked or are replaced by social 
and aesthetic codes alien to the 
country. 

One could hardly have expected 
the Catholic Chinese, for example, 
to have enjoyed the sight of tower- 
ing neo-Gothic cathedrals next to 
their spherical pagodas or to have 
welcomed attempts by missionaries 
to bring Chinese dress into con- 
formity with Western standards. 

So much so has the failure to 
fuse with local culture resulted in 
the impairment of missionary ef- 
fort that it is now recognized that 
the work of conversion is directly 
proportioned to cultural adaptation. 


Aurnoven the Holy See has never 
forced uniformity of rite and of re- 
ligious customs upon the Eastern 


Church, nevertheless it is only 
within recent years that Latin 
Christians have come to accept the 
Oriental liturgies and practices as 
truly Catholic. Customs as periph- 
eral as a married clergy—an early 
Eastern practice before the founda- 
tion ef the Church in the West— 
and national liturgies have sup- 
plied some of the weak grounds on 
which Latin antipathy to the East- 
ern Church has been based. 
While it cannot be denied that it 
is possible for Oriental Christians 
to adhere tenaciously to their reli- 
gious rites merely in order to pre- 
serve their national spirit and cul- 
ture, it is nevertheless true that in 
most cases such adherence ex- 
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presses simply a desire to worship 
God in a traditional mode—‘Now 
there are varieties of gifts, but the 
same Spirit; and there are varieties 
of ministries, but the same Lord; 
and there are varieties of workings, 
but the same God who works all 
things in all.” Moreover, these Ori- 
entals represent a great hope for 
the future reunion of the schismatic 
East since their ancient customs 
harmonize with those of the mil- 
lions of separated Christians. 


‘Ténewen growing parishes, semi- 
naries, colleges, and academies, and 
through the frequent celebration of 
the divine liturgy according to one 
of the Eastern rites, this Catholic 
and Oriental culture has become 
appreciated in the West; the en- 
cyclical, “Orientales  Ecclesias,” 
which offered spiritual encourage- 
ment to the persecuted East, the 
establishment of the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the purpose of regu- 
lating the interests and rites of the 
Oriental Church, and the establish- 
ment of the Institute for Oriental 
Studies also indicate with what 
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paternal anxiety the Holy See is 
fostering this mutual understand- 
ing within the Mystical Body. By 
grasping the true relationship of 
culture and religion, Christians of 
both the East and the West are now 
able to transcend the realm of ac- 
cidentals and to intensify their 
union within the same _ spiritual 
body. 


As all members of the Mystical 
Body are dependent on the same 
spiritual head, Jesus Christ, and as 
they share in the same universal 
spirit, a close fraternal bond be- 
tween members, or cultures, neces- 
sarily arises. However, it is ap- 
parent that whenever a particular 
rite, a particular culture, or a par- 
ticular era is over-emphasized by 
Catholic philosophers or historians, 
this intimate union is obscured. It 
ought, then, to be borne in mind 
and realized in prayer that the 
Mystical Body, like the human 
body, consists not of one mem- 
ber but of many, and that all 
these members are “one in Christ 
Jesus.” 


The Eternal Word 


by MARIAN MacGOWN EVANS 


N EVER have I kept silence. You who beat, 

Wing-bruised against the senses’ narrow bars, 

Are you not ware the music of my feet 
Moving majestically among the stars? 

They heard me when of old I called them out, 

And gave back glad response as, with a shout 
Of joy each flashed to his appointed place, 
Fierce whorls of flame, mesh-caught in time and space, 





Yet with melodious rhythm free to swing 
Along smooth-flowing paths, oval and ring, 
Nor once the shifting pattern’s plan defied. 
They heard and praised, but not with homage such as theirs could I be 
satisfied. 


From star to molecule! The cosmic scheme, 
Bounded though boundless, farthest guessed from far, 
Trillion-league dream hinting at vaster dream, 
I reproduced in miniature, each star 
Of these slight systems bu! a restless knot 
Of energy, ethereal motion wrought 
To substance and to beauty, diverse form 
In varied unity succeeding form, 
Forever sweeping upward till the night 
Of lifelessness broke into living light. 
Cell, flower and insect, reptile, bird and brute 
Hymned their symphonic chorus, but the consummate, cadenced chords 
yet lingered mute. 


So I made Man. O cherished word of mine, 
Able to hear my voice and to reply 
And be my friend, for fellowship divine 


I destined you, but you, to whom the sky 
Lay open and my throne accessible, 
Chose to build for yourself a lonely hell 
Of separation. Yet along the years 
Some always dared beat past those barriers, 
Looked up and listened, and to them I spake 
As they could heed. Never has there been break 
Of love on my part, but on yours, my child, 
Confused and tangled answer, inchoate, warring strains, ragged with 
discord wild. 


Then came the fullness of the days, the long, 
Century-muted preparation past, 
A universe made ready. For the song 
Whick I had always sung, I formed at last 
A perfect instrument. The veil, worn thin, 
Quivered and rent. Eternity broke in 
To time, and all the wonder of my grace 
Lived in the radiance of a human face 
Who told my heart out to you and will tell 
Until, one day, the rebel roar and swell 
Shall quiet, dissonance resolved and gone, 
And Love’s polyphony, Man’s tones inwoven with my own, deathless 
sound on, 





Advertising Techniques 
and the Moral Law 


by THOMAS P. COFFEY 


Us: of certain high-pressure adver- 
ising techniques has arisen from the 
need, in a super-productive indus- 
trialist order, such as that of con- 
temporary America, to have the 
stream of goods flowing from its 
factories actually purchased and 
consumed in a regular, reliable mar- 
ket. There must be a constant turn- 
over of what is produced and what 
is destroyed in use. The steadily 
increasing volume and velocity of 
mass-production must be matched 
by similarly expanding sales and 
consumption. Otherwise, there will 
be a breakdown of the industrial 
machine, a weakening of the whole 
economy, general unemployment 
and the flooding of our warehouses 
with commodities. 

To make sure that these mis- 
fortunes do not occur, all the areas 
of our society have become manned 
by great numbers of salesmen, very 
much like shock-troops, who are 
actually engaged in the business of 
distributing commodities, guaran- 
teeing their purchase, and establish- 
ing a bridge between those who pro- 
duce goods and those who are 
destined to use them. Every mass- 
producer is constantly alert, through 
his agents, for mass-consumers. 
And it has become an accepted 
American idea that, if there be no 
existing mass-consumers for a par- 
ticular product, it is the privilege of 


the manufacturer to use all his en- 
ergies and talents to create them. 
Ordinarily, the ‘nass-producer will 
delegate this resp_nsibility of insur- 
ing his market to an advertiser, a 
man who is specially equipped to 
guarantee the eventual distribution 
of his goods or the sale of his 
services. 


‘Tuxvecous used to describe the ad- 
vertising man as “one who is paid 
to disseminate information about a 
commodity or a service.” But, as 
business enterprise widened in 
range and increased in momentum 
with the years, the advertiser came 
to acquire the status of a careful 
student of human behavior, one who 
seeks to determine the motivations 
of human conduct, a manipulator of 
the public mind, and an arbiter of 
human values. No longer the huck- 
ster that early American society 
despised, the advertising man is 
now a top-flight representative of 





The role of the advertising man _ has 
changed from the loud huckster of early 
American society to that of the top-flight 
representative of the business order, using all 
the subtle wiles of the “Hidden Persuaders.” 
Thomas P. Coffey, M.A., here considers the 
serious moral questions involved in this ex- 
ploitation of man’s unconscious vulnerabili- 
ties. Mr. Coffey is a religious-books editor 
for the Macmillan Publishing Company and 
an instructor in Philosophy at St. Peter’s 
College and Fordham University. 
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the business order. He has been 
crowned with respectability and his 
activities have taken on the inten- 
sity of a crusading religion. 

Recently, in response to special 
business pressures, the “ad man” 
was turned into a “depth man.” He 
now associates with psychiatrists, 
motivational analysts, psychologists, 
social scientists; and all these men 
enjoy a certain equality in their ef- 
forts to use intricate patterns of 
argumentation and mass-psycho- 
analytical techniques, techniques to 
“activate” the market and to “step- 
up” consumer reaction. 

Not content merely to ogle, stim- 
ulate, and inveigle the public, from 
without, into purchases, the ad man 
is now concerned with controlling, 
from within, the entire process of 
human thinking in respect to desire 
for commodities and the actual de- 
cision to pay for them. Even in 
cases where there is no real demand 
for a particular product, advertising 
men set out “to persuade” the pub- 
lic to consume in order that society 
will meet the needs of the produc- 
tive process and co-operate in what 
they call the dynamics of an ever 
expanding economic system. 


| * is important, from the moral 
point of view, to note some of the 
actual techniques that are used in 
the process of persuasion. 

First, advertisers are taking in- 
creasing advantage of the many 
logical fallacies possible in limited 
human thinking. An unscrupulous 
advertiser will burrow into all sorts 
of fallacious reasoning processes in 
an attempt to persuade the inatten- 
tive potential buyer. A parti¢ular 
cigarette will, for instance, besma- 
jestically described by him as con- 
taining no more than one-fourth of 
one per cent nicotine: a figure that 
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is quite correct and actually found 
to be true by independent labora- 
tories. Yet such a nicotine content 
is, as the same laboratories further 
demonstrate, much higher than that 
of most other cigarettes on the mar- 
ket and, more important, still in- 
sufficiently low to protect health: 
an implication which the average 
buyer cannot be expected to draw. 
Such argumentation on the part of 
the advertiser amounts to a suppres- 
sion of information to which the 
buyer has every right. 

In another cigarette advertise- 
ment, emphasis is given to the fact, 
again altogether true, that a new 
filter on the latest product takes 
more tars out of the tobacco than 
the previous filter did. It is shown 
by scientists, however, that this as- 
sertion belies the real facts of the 
case, for the consumer is still not 
given all the protection scientists 
deem necessary to safeguard human 
health. Once more, an inferior com- 
modity is foisted on the public 
through information calculated to 
mislead. 

Again, most of the newer filter 
cigarettes are found by scientists to 
give the smoker about the same 
amount of nicotine and only slightly 
less tar than standard cigarettes of 
the same size withéut filter tips. 
Researchers, in explaining this fact, 
point to the use, in the newer ciga- 
rettes, of heavier and cheaper to- 
bacco than was formerly employed 
—tobacco of such low quality that 
the ordinary smoker, if he were 
given proper information, would un- 
doubtedly reject it. 

Many other goods are sold under 
misleading descriptions. Clothing, 
for instance, is alleged to be shrink- 
proof or color fast, at least by rea- 
sonable interpretation of the in- 
structions given for washing and 
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drying; but it is shown, in labora- 
tory test, that the material in the 
clothing could never have been 
such as was implied. 

Advertisers of patented food ad- 
ditives, deficiency correctors, vita- 
min preparations, and custom 
made cure-alls are also frequently 
shown by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to have misrepresented 
their products under such tags as 
“contains twice as many,” “works 
many times faster,” or “your 
money will be cheerfully refunded.” 
And certain premiums, discounts, 
“free trials” likewise profit from 
lack of public knowledge about 
some matter essentially related to 
the decision to purchase. 


Au these misrepresentations, 
startling as they are found to be 
when viewed outside the big type 
and color plates of the usual 
printed advertisements or similar 
means of emphasis on radio and 
television, seem almost to be ac- 
cepted as the normal thing in the 
processes of trade today. They are, 
it is said, even defensible in courts 
of law on the basis of the principle: 
“Let the buyer beware.” Yet this 
principle, however legitimate it was 
at one time, cannot be regarded as 
morally or legally valid today. For 
underneath the great barrage of 
false information about products 
with which the average citizen can 
never expect to be familiar in ad- 
vance of purchase, there is very 
little opportunity for the buyer to 
acquaint himself with the real na- 
ture of the things he buys, or to 
protect his rights to a fair ex- 
change. He has no ready standard 
of reference by which he can deter- 
mine the quality of the goods in 
question. And only through costly 
trial and error will he ever be able 
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to distinguish between the reliable 
and the untrustworthy manu- 
facturer. He must, in the final 
analysis, place a great degree of 
confidence in the truthfulness and 
honesty of the merchandiser and 
the advertising people who repre- 
sent him. 

Such a situation involves many 
injustices not only to the individ- 
ual buyer and to society but also to 
other, conscientious, manufactur- 
ers. But the most tragic result of 
such misrepresentations is the pol- 
lution of the channels of com- 
munication between man and man. 
Announcements on radio and tele- 
vision, or notices in the newspapers 
and magazines are, it has been 
shown, the source of almost all 
knowledge about practical affairs. 
When the code of ethics which 
regulates such communication has 


been corrupted, the very springs of 
human judgment are vitiated, and 
life itself contaminated with cyni- 
cism and the accelerated rhythm to 
nothingness characteristic of the 
modern city. 

This is an especially significant 


matter, one which a student of 
trends in current history must take 
into strict account. For, as Gabriel 
Marcel has said in Homo Viator: 
“It is impossible to consider the 
spiritual decadence which has been 
going on for more than half a cen- 
tury without being led to emphasize 
the increasingly flagrant disrepute 
in which the value of fidelity has 
been held.” And yet, it must be ad- 
mitted, irreverence for truth has 
come to be the very cornerstone of 
competitive practice. Infidelity of 
man to man has become an almost 
essential part of bourgeois society, 
a reflection of the larger failure of 
men to respect the human personal- 
ity or to understand the exigencies 
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of Christian belief about the human 
spirit. Respect and love are pos- 
sible only in terms of an organic 
society, and not the impersonal col- 
lective that makes up today’s eco- 
nomic world: the atomized group 
of men and women who know each 
other only in relation to each 
other’s usefulness to an economic 
process that subsumes all human 
value at the same time as it steri- 
lizes every Christian belief. 


Tue first and most important 
thing for our society is its general 
moral reconstruction. And _ this 
over-all task might begin with at 
least a minimum of legislative ac- 
tion in regard to specific moral 
problems, such as those that arise 
from advertising malpractice. Even 
educational campaigns, like that 
recently initiated by the Food and 
Drug Administration cannot, for all 
their value, efficiently combat those 
manufacturers whose principal am- 
bition seems to be to exploit an un- 
informed public. Literature, dis- 
cussion, and _ lectures — however 
helpful these things may be—will 
never really replace practical and 
concrete regulation of the processes 
of advertising through laws: laws 
which look not only to the safety 
of a product and the degree of its 
actual usefulness to prospective 
buyers but also to the quality and 
especially the veracity of the adver- 
tising concerning it. 

It will, of course, be objected by 
manufacturers that such legislation 
would contravene established legal 
rights to freedom of speech and of 
press; and it may happen in a par- 
ticular instance that there will be 
unfortunate results from restric- 
tions on advertising. But without 
any legislation, how will our soci- 
ety protect the fundamental rights 
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of the buyer to honesty and to in- 
tegrity on the part of the manufac- 
turer, or curtail the bold-faced in- 
stances of injustice that occur 
when there is no restraint exercised 
by public authority over unscrupu- 
lous and piratic advertisers? 

Massive sales campaigns must be 
met with more than mere sugges- 
tions for massive sales resistance, 
or boycott of manufacturers who 
make use of untruthful advertising, 
or only educational efforts. There 
must also be a constant review by 
the state of advertising procedures; 
a general policing of advertising 
practices and claims; and the en- 
forcement of punitive measures 
against those who misrepresent 
their product or who try to deceive 
the public. What the actual nature 
of the necessary laws will be is a 
matter for elected representatives, 
with the help of their legal practi- 
tioners, to determine; but that they 
are necessary is a matter of in- 
creasing conviction to every intelli- 
gent citizen. 


hun from the actual misrepre- 
sentation of products, the persua- 
sive techniques of modern advertis- 
ing also make use of appeals to 


subconscious needs, desires, and 
drives. As the Wall Street Journal 
once put it: “The businessman’s 
hunt for sales boosters has led him 
into a strange wilderness: the sub- 
conscious mind.” Recent surveys 
show that more than two-thirds of 
America’s hundred largest adver- 
tisers have geared their campaigns 
to the established findings of the 
depth interview, to the advice and 
practical philosophy of psychia- 
trists, and even to unproved as- 
sumptions of mind-probers. 

There are special motivating fac- 
tors beneath the depths of con- 
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sciousness on which ad men like 
particularly to dwell: the drive to 
conformity, the obsession for taste 
pleasures, and the yearning for se- 
curity. High pressure campaigns 
regularly return to these weak- 
nesses and vulnerabilities of man 
in a frantic attempt to bypass the 
conscious guard of the public. And 
it is conservatively estimated that 
the sale of billions of dollars worth 
of products depended last year 
upon successful manipulation of 
guilt feelings, fears, hostilities and 
anxieties, inner tensions and lone- 
liness. Living like parasites on the 
secret miseries, doubts, and weak- 
nesses of man, “people-persuaders” 
are constantly at work on the mind 
and soul: now seeking to imple- 
ment their knowledge of _ the 
psyche, now in search of new ways 
to regiment man’s thinking and de- 
cisions in regard to economic life. 


Mk. VANCE PackKarpb, author of 
The Hidden Persuaders, 


has de- 
scribed many of the sources of 
specific advertisements that incor- 
porate the depth approach to the 
potential buyer. He shows, for in- 
stance, how the psychologist-adver- 
tisers encouraged housewives to 
buy family food on the basis of 
nonrational and impulsive factors 
rather than as a result of logical 
planning. He describes how man’s 
deepest sexual sensitivities and 
yearnings were delved into and ex- 
ploited for commercial profit. He 
further points out how the “psycho- 
logical obsolescence” of products 
was “stepped up” by ad men who 
encouraged stylishness, competi- 
tion, and wastefulness with regard 
to products already in use; an atti- 
tude of cheerfulness rather than of 
truthfulness came to be the mark 
of economic reports and forecasts; 
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and every product seemed to ac- 
quire a “built-in overtone” that had 
some relation to depth needs and 
infantile hang-overs. 

To play in this way on man’s 
psychic weaknesses and uncon- 
scious vulnerabilities raises a num- 
ber of serious moral questions. 


A TENDENCY to narcissism, a 
strange and excessive love of self 
with roots deeper than reason can 
probe, is known to lurk in the im- 
pulsive drives and subconscious 
needs in man’s make-up. In view 
of fundamental laws of Christian 
charity, laws which every enter- 
priser must take into strict account 
in assessing his responsibilities to 
the community, is there any justifi- 
cation for encouraging the growth 
and continual satisfaction of these 
narcissist leanings? Does respect 
for man’s spiritual nature permit 
the advertiser to cajole a person, to 
wheedle and intimidate him, to 
tempt him, viciously and covertly, 
so that every nonrational and self- 
ish instinct may be turned to eco- 
nomic gain? 

Not a single philosophical or 
theological principle of traditional 
Western thought will condone this 
exploitation of the human personal- 
ity which, in reality, is worse than 
exploitation and amounts to an at- 
tempt to seduce man’s soul. Exploi- 
tation there has always been; but 
this debasing of human society to a 
series of mere “technical relations,” 
rather than “essential relations”— 
as Martin Buber distinguished them 

-and this reduction of human be- 
ings to the order of manipulatable 
things marks a new and a frighten- 
ing stage in the disintegration of 
Western culture. 

Further, the steady barrage of 
advertising information is geared, 
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in large degree, to establishing the 
value of man’s life on the number 
and the quality of his possessions. 
Symbols of status are everywhere 
proclaimed; and it is generally held 
today that what a man has tells us 
the sort of person he is. Even pro- 
fessed Christians have taken very 
little trouble to scrutinize the na- 
ture of such beliefs, so opposed to 
everything Christ taught in the 
Gospel texts. 


Reuiciox itself is sometimes in- 
voked to support the principles of 
this thoroughgoing materialism. 
This, of course, is only a sign that 
Christianity is becoming increas- 
ingly nominal and that the Philis- 
tinism, already widespread in re- 
gard to modes of living, manners, 
and aesthetic expression, is begin- 
ning to trespass on the inmost 
cloisters of thought, ritual, and 
creed. A devastatingly cynical ap- 
proach to all human values, per- 
sonal and social, religious and 
humanistic, is evident in this at- 
tempted deification of unimpeded 
enterprise. And it does not require 
a vivid imagination to see that, un- 
less things change radically, the in- 
fallible law of supply and demand 
will overwhelm us. 

A third morally questionable 
technique of persuasion in modern 
advertising stems from its asso- 
ciating “distinctive” and “highly 
appealing” personalities with prod- 
ucts that are by themselves essen- 
tially undistinctive. Such projection 
has been seen by advertisers as 
necessary because of the growing 
standardization of the ingredients 
in most products of a type and the 
fear by enterprisers that their 
products defied “reasonable” dis- 
crimination. If, marketers argued, 
people cannot discriminate reason- 


ably, they should be helped to dis- 
criminate unreasonably, through 
things which are projected into a 
product from purchasers’ own sub- 
conscious mings. Here advertising 
ceases to be a discussion of a prod- 
uct’s merits and advantages. It has 
become a multiplier of symbols of 
commodities, a reflector of images 
in the subconscious of the buyer, a 
means strictly outside a good for 
its distinction from many compet- 
ing brands almost the same in con- 
tent. 

The public naturally bears the 
expense for this form of fictitious 
conviction—an expense which has 
no corresponding value in the item 
purchased, and which, therefore, 
constitutes a breach of commuta- 
tive justice. For even though the 
advertisers retort that customers 
are “more pleased” and . “more 
happy” with exchanges made in 
this way, they cannot deny that no 
buyer would really be so if he 
clearly understood the nature of 
the transaction. Only the absence 
of logic and the use of psychic 
manipulation can explain the dif- 
ference between one price and an- 
other. 


A CHRISTIAN ethic cannot counte- 
nance any advertising technique 
which deprives the buyer of the 
right to clear and correct informa- 
tion about the item under consider- 
ation for purchase. Neither can it 
justify the use of any “persuasion” 
which seriously violates personal 
liberty of choice and impedes dis- 
crimination. Where such malprac- 
tices exist, they are not more, in 
effect, than sins against commuta- 
tive justice. And even though they 
should come to support the econ- 
omy of the entire world, they de- 
serve to be denounced. 
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Ix Lay People in the Church, the 
distinguished French Dominican, 
Yves Congar, has stated that the 
task of the layman in the world in- 
volves, above all else, engagement 
in the events of the world and a 
sense of personal responsibility for 
this engagement. Father Congar’s 
assertions concerning the founda- 
tion necessary for the acceptance 
of engagement and responsibility 
are, in their implications, of pro- 
found importance in any discus- 
sion of Catholic higher education. 

Without exaggeration, what Fa- 
ther Congar has to say, though he 
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speaks on a much broader level, 
could quite literally be taken as a 
major indictment of Catholic edu- 
cation in this country: “But above 
all, responsibility or engagement 
means personal judgment and mak- 
ing choices. Those who always 
have a habit of asking for ready- 
made answers and directions, who 
are always afraid of assuming the 
initiative, run the risk of becoming 
infantile, poor-spirited, ineffectual 
and at last drawing back altogether 
from any new undertaking that re- 
quires decision and wholehearted- 
ness. ... There is much that needs 
doing to cure lay people of their 
mania for looking ior directions 
that dispense them from thinking 
out their own problems and to dis- 
suade the clergy from their habit 
of describing and prescribing for 
everything.” 


Wirn all its faults, there are 
many aspects of secular education 
that do in fact stimulate just that 
sort of engagement and responsibil- 
ity stressed by Father Congar sim- 
ply because “personal judgments 
and making choices” is held to be 
a primary end of a secular liberal 
education. This is, as far as can be 
observed, not a major goal of Amer- 
ican Catholic education. Rather, 
Catholic education appears com- 
monly to proceed on the implicit 
assumption that the ends of a prop- 
erly Catholic training can be had 
without this at all or at least very 
little of it. 

Our views are, admittedly, lim- 
ited to our personal observations. 
In drawing on our experience at a 
few secular colleges, and using 
them to illustrate our point, we are 
by no means unreservedly extolling 
these schools or what they repre- 
sent as, ultimately, superior to what 
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a Catholic education has to offer. 
Ideally, Catholic education cannot 
be surpassed. But in fact the re- 
sults of Catholic education in terms 
of the development of lay leaders, 
both academic and civic, is woe- 
fully disproportionate to the time, 
effort and money that has been ex- 
pended in its development. There 
is no reason why, in the light of its 
own unique truth, Catholic educa- 
tion cannot profit from the experi- 
ence and methods of secular edu- 
cation. 


‘Tue problem facing the Catholic 
educator is by no means simple. 
Not only must he operate on re- 
stricted budgets and curtailed staffs 
but he must also face the task of 
insuring, as a minimum goal, that 
his graduates do finish their educa- 
tion with their faith unimpaired. 
It would hardly do to produce stu- 
dents with a confused and per- 
plexed sort of Catholicism however 
well trained intellectually they 
might be. 

Although the educator might 
realize that virtually nothing about 
Catholicism is simple, neat, and 
capable of being reduced to handy 
propositions needing no further 





Basically, this article represents the view- 
point of two Catholics educated, for the most 
part, outside of Catholic higher education. 
Daniel Callahan received his B.A. from Yale 
University; his M.A. from Georgetown. He 
is a faculty member at Harvard, teaching 
English composition and currently working 
for a Ph.D. in philosophy there. He is par- 
ticularly interested in ethics and the philoso- 
phy of religion. Sidney (Mrs. Callahan), 
B.A., was educated at a private school in 
Washington and became a Catholic at Bryn 
Mawr, from which she graduated in 1955, 
magna cum laude in English. Mr. and Mrs. 
Callahan affirm that while, ideally, Catholic 
education cannot be surpassed, it may very 
well profit from the experience and methods 
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clarification or insight, he also ap- 
parently thinks that to throw the 
student into contemporary theolog- 
ical or philosophical disputes con- 
cerning the most central issues is 
perhaps more likely to harm than 
to help him. 

Similarly, the teacher himself 
often feels that he has no choice 
but to simplify and attempt to get 
over in a clear-cut fashion the gist 
of his subject matter. His reasons 
are varied: he has too many stu- 
dents who, he feels, would not 
profit from a greater complexity, 
too many who cannot be expected 
to do much more than assimilate 
an unclouded picture. So, too, he 
often believes that it is ail but im- 
possible to give the learner the fun- 
damental points and all the attend- 
ant difficulties without, at the same 
time, weakening in some way the 
fundamental points themselves. 

While it might be ideal, in a 
course on natural theology, to read 
(with proper permission) the rele- 
vant sections of Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason in order to see at first- 
hand how Kant sets about his at- 
tempt to demolish the traditional 
proofs, few if any teachers will 
assign it. After all, he will protest, 
Kant’s arguments are discussed in 
most good textbooks, few students 
would understand them, and of 
course there is a certain danger. ... 


Wrne it might be too harsh to say 
that Catholic students are “spoon- 
fed” their religion and philosophy, 
the great number of textbooks pre- 
pared for “beginners” serves to con- 
firm the accusation. 

In addition, administration con- 
trol of every phase of the student’s 
life is generally the rule: bed checks, 
newspaper censorship and control, 
student organizations under faculty 
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discipline, etc. In short, the student 
can hardly make a move without 
continual direct supervision. 

All of this suggests one thing: 
the attitude toward the student is 
one of benevolent paternalism. He 
is taken to be litthke more than an 
immature adolescent and, accord- 
ingly, not to be trusted in matters of 
discipline or perplexed in matters 
of the intellect or spirit. 

Contrast this with Yale, Harvard 
and Bryn Mawr. First of all, com- 
paratively little reliance is placed 
on textbooks; primary sources are 
taken to be just that, and it is con- 
sidered axiomatic that the best way 
to understand a man is to read and 
personally wrestle with his thought. 
Admittedly this is rough going for 
a freshman in philosophy who may 
be asked to read selections from 
Plato, St. Thomas, and Hume but it 
bears fruit in the stimulation that 
comes from contact with a fine 
mind. Many will be confused but 
few will lose interest. 

It is interesting to record that 
when Father John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S.J., taught an introductory 
course on St. Thomas at Yale in 
1952 the basic work used was the 
Summa Theologica. This was per- 
fectly in the tradition of Yale but 
a far cry from the “manual” tradi- 
tion, albeit dressed up, of virtually 
all Catholic colleges. 


As a corollary to reading primary 
sources great stress is placed on 
critical papers and exams, forcing 
the student to defend or attack, or 
discuss in his own terms the point 
at issue. It is never enough to know 


what the book says. One must do 
this but one must also come to some 
sort of personal position concerning 
the subject matter. It is not un- 
common for one to write from 100 
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to 200 pages a year with this kind 
of approach—excellent training for 
intellectual work of any kind. The 
absence of extensive writing, par- 
ticularly of a critical sort, at most 
Catholic colleges and universities 
indicates very well a rather pro- 
nounced tendency in the direction 
of a cut-and-dried notion of what it 
means to learn something. 

A good part of the approach of 
the secular colleges mentioned 
stems obviously from a simple kind 
of relativism. While many teachers 
do attempt to foster their own view- 
points and demand some kind of 
assent to this viewpoint, most take 
the position that a student is on his 
own and that, if he can state his 
case plausibly, he is entitled to any 
position which seems adequate to 
him. Practically speaking, few 
teachers in secular colleges feel their 
position is just another viewpoint: 
to them it is true. But just the same 
they will uphold a theoretical rela- 
tivism. 

Naturally the Catholic school can- 
not imitate this in religion or phi- 
losophy. It can however recognize 
that the presentation of Catholic 
truth is not incompatible with a 
serious consideration of opposing 
positions from other than a defen- 
sive point of view. And woe to that 
school whose graduates discover 
that neither Catholicism nor its op- 
ponents had been well presented; 
or worse, discover only from non- 
Catholic sources some hidden riches 
of their own faith. 


As for student life in the secular 
colleges mentioned, control is at a 
minimum. The student is treated as 
an adult whether he is in fact or 
not: he may, with few restrictions, 
say what he likes in his newspaper, 
organize any club he may desire, 
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stay out as late as he wants and go 
to class or not as he so chooses. 
There are obvious objections to this 
and they are not to be underesti- 
mated. The students are often not 
very mature and the freedom is, on 
occasion, abused. Nevertheless, most 
do respond to the challenge with an 
increased sense of the need of ma- 
turity and a reasonable self-reliance. 

One shouldn’t be too surprised if 
those Princeton students, who in- 
judiciously invited Alger Hiss to 
speak, would some day, through 
their initiative and_ self-reliance, 
steal the march, for better or worse, 
on their Catholic contemporaries in 
academic, governmental or business 
alfairs. 

The point here is not to extol un- 
reasonably this freedom but rather 
to call attention to one of the basic 
reasons why these schools have a 
status and influence not explicable 
solely in terms of good teachers or 
large endowments: they train their 
students to exercise personal initia- 
tive, responsibility and decision. If 
Catholic schools cannot go along all 
the way with these methods they 
can go a good part of the way—at 
least past misplaced paternalism, 
condescension and too firmly held 
reins. The difficulties confronting 
the Catholic educator, which we 
cited earlier, are real enough. Still, 
more faith in student potentialities 
would not be misplaced. 


I. the training given by a Catholic 
school is dependent for its success 
upon strict control of student life 
and thought then there is ground 
for suspicion that the training is 
not adequate and that the teachers 
and administration know it. Surely 
the Catholic college which says, in 
effect: you are intellectually medi- 
ocre, you need our strict control to 
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be mature and to keep your faith, 
and it might be harmful if you were 
left to your own devices in your 
newspapers and student groups, 
cannot be said to foster a spirit of 
engagement and responsibility. 

On a much deeper level, the prob- 
lem raised here involves the very 
nature of truth as understood by a 
Catholic. If truth is taken to be little 
more than a set of true propositions 
to which one must assent and not 
something to be personally under- 
stood and appropriated, then a 
method of sheer indoctrination is 
unquestionably valid. Teach the stu- 
dent what he must know and de- 
mand of him not discussion, inter- 
pretation or deep inner assent but 
simply the propositions returned as 
given, the talent securely buried 
away. 

By this manner of teaching the 
problem is not nearly so important 
as the answer, the difficulties not 
nearly so important as the simplici- 
ties. But the price to be paid for 
this attitude is that one runs the 
grave risk of blinding the students 
to the more subtle and often more 
serious problems. His answers will 
fit the problem only insofar as the 
problem conforms to his answer. 
Just what good are the arguments 
for papal infallibility apart from the 
more complex and difficult question 
of the nature of authority, philo- 
sophical, ecclesiastical and _ scrip- 
tural? Or the proofs for the exist- 
ence of God apart from some 
understanding of the role of the 
proofs in a living assent to the real- 
ity of God. 


Wirnovt a profound knowledge of 
the problem of religion as well as 
the Catholic “answers” one _ is 
neither well equipped to introduce 
the unbeliever to the Church nor to 
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really understand just what is at 
issue from his own standpoint, i.e., 
why the answers even matter. There 
is, it should be needless to say, small 
value in a speculative truth which 
is not a personal truth. Truth is 
truth whether one accepts it or not, 
but it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence how one responds to it. With 
rare exceptions the way to personal 
truth, no matter how objective this 
truth may be, is through personal 
effort, struggle and suffering. 

It is perhaps precisely because 
this has been the way of most con- 
verts that their faith and religious 
understanding is often so much 
more vital than those raised and 
educated within the Church. But if 
the way to truth is difficult rather 
than easy it is necessary that prob- 
lems and answers be presented to 
students in such a way that they can 
never be deceived on this score. At 
least once in their lives they should 
be forced to think for themselves 
and face up to the complexities and 
depths of their religion. If the dif- 
ference between a Catholic high 
school and a Catholic college is just 
a matter of more advanced subject 
matter and not qualitatively differ- 
ent one can expect only a high 
school mentality. 


A. a time when the applicants for 
Catholic colleges are beginning to 
exceed the openings available, there 
should be less and less reason why a 
college cannot choose those students 
capable of profiting from an educa- 
tion which presents more of a chal- 
lenge to them. There is too often a 
failure to recognize that students 
will rise to a challenge and a fuller 
demand on their personal and intel- 
lectual resources. Better that he 
should look upon college as a time 
of full development and experiment- 
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ation than as a further delay in the 
process of establishing himself as 
an adult with the responsibilities, 
freedoms and duties of an adult. 


| would not be out of place to 
suggest that there be more discus- 
sion of the place of authority within 
the Catholic college. Those teachers 
who make no distinction between 
their interpretations and the actual 
sources of religion and philosophy 
do the greatest possible dis-service 
to Catholicism. A high-level debate 
similar to that which has taken 
place concerning the freedom allow- 
able in journalistic and political 
matters would well be undertaken 
with regard to religion and philoso- 
phy. Eventually it would be up to 
the teacher to communicate to the 
student that his is an active role. 

As Father Congar notes: “A true 
sense of responsibility is not con- 
sistent with an attitude of uncritical 
acceptance; passive obedience kills 
the psychological and moral roots 
of responsibility. Authorities who 
are tempted to abuse their power 
would do well to reflect on the way 
God acts; so great is His respect for 
our freedom that His own mastery 
gives way before it.” 

There is always the danger, when 
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one makes the point we have tried 
to express here, that what have been 
called by Father Louis Bouyer the 
“professional denouncers” will seek 
a quick kill. No, we have not for- 
gotten that ‘secular education is 
“secular” nor that by virtue of its 
possession of truth Catholicism does 
have something quite definite to 
pass on. But this rather obvious re- 
joinder shouldn’t obscure a central 
point of Catholic dogma: that faith 
can never be a matter of human co- 
ercion. Coercion, however, comes in 
numerous forms, many a good deal 
more subtle than governmental 
edict. 

One might well ask if the general 
run of Catholic education, when not 
inspired by a desire to develop per- 
sonal insight and integrity, does not 
in fact simply indoctrinate in the 
bad sense of the word. One aspect 
of the greatness of the Church lies 
in its power to develop the indi- 
vidual within a dogmatic frame- 
work, not sacrificing one for the 
other. This is a difficult balance to 
maintain however steadily pursued. 
Yet a seeming failure to make the 
attempt appears, to many Catholics 
educated in secular colleges, to be 
the mark of much Catholic higher 
education in America. 





A Modern Christmas Carol 


(with apologies to C. Dickens, if he cares) 


by WILFRID SHEED 


i. was eleven o’clock at Clancy’s, 
and the noise was deafening. Above 
the familiar sounds of clinking 
glass and tinkling ice the boys were 
trying to sing Christmas carols; 
and they were giving it all they 
had (which in most cases was 
plenty). 

They got onto the “Adeste Fi- 
delis,” and Cornelius O’Toole be- 
gan to smile to himself. This was 
his moment of triumph every 
Christmas Eve. When they got to 
the end of the first verse, they be- 
gan, as they always did, to look at 
each other uncertainly. Who, if 
anyone, knew the second verse? 

That was the signal for Cornelius 
to pipe up confidently. He was the 
only one present who knew the sec- 
ond verse in Latin; the others 
didn’t even know it in the vernac- 
ular. His rich fruity baritone filled 
the tavern, for all the world as if 
it was his own private bathroom. 
When he subsided at last, a couple 
of fellows clapped, and Cornelius 
made a deep, satisfied bow to all 
and sundry. 

“You wouldn’t believe it, but I 
used to sing in the choir at St. 
Joe’s,” he confided proudly, as he 
did every year. He went over to a 
table in the corner, to savor his tri- 
umph. His face was red with the 
exertion, and he lowered it onto 
the table for a moment, just to cool 


it. Christmas Eve was a wonderful 
night, the best night of the year at 
Clancy’s. And when they sang the 
“Adeste” — well, you couldn’t ask 
for a nicer moment than that. He 
smiled again to himself, and in a 
moment, he was sound asleep, with 
the blue smoke swirling round his 
head, and the unholy din beating 
ineffectually against his ears. 


Tue man who tapped him on the 
shoulder looked too sleek and pros- 
perous to be a regular customer at 
Clancy’s. “A word in your ear Mr. 
O’Toole.” 

Cornelius looked up vaguely. 
“Whurra, wkur, who?” he mum- 
bled. But his good spirits returned 
in a jiffy. “Well, greetings of the 
season, whoever you are,” he said 
cordially. “And please have the 
next one on me.” 

“Not right now,” replied the fat 
stranger. “My doctor doesn’t allow 
me to indulge. As a matter of fact, 
I happen to have an ulcer.” 

“Why, you poor soul,” said Cor- 
nelius, with real feeling. “Fancy 
not being allowed to drink at 
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Christmas time. I can’t imagine a 
more deplorable fate.” 

The fat man touched Cornelius’ 
hand lightly. “Come outside into 
the fresh air for a moment, Mr. 
O’ Toole.” 

Cornelius stood up mechanically. 
“Well, I guess I could use a breath, 
now that you mention it.” And he 
pattered out behind the portly 
stranger, tripping over this and that 
on the way. The stranger did not 
stop walking once they got outside. 
He moved over the crunchy snow 
at a great pace, so that Cornelius 
had to puff to keep up with him. 

“Who are you?” panted Cor- 
nelius. “Where are we going?” 

“I am the Spirit of Christmas 
Future,” said the stranger, in a 
matter-of-fact voice. 

“Oh,” said Cornelius, after a mo- 
ment’s thought. 

“We're going to a fine place, one 


of the best places you can go at 


” 


Christmas time,” said the stranger. 

“Oh, boy,” said Cornelius, rub- 
bing his hands gleefully, and lick- 
ing his lips. 

Suddenly, his face froze. 

“You've tricked me, you swindler. 
This is my own joint, as I live and 
breathe.” 

They were standing on the lawn, 
looking at the squat, O’Toole man- 
sion. Cornelius didn’t notice in his 
vexation that it was now broad day- 
light. He began to whimper. 
“You’re a low swindler, that’s what 
you are.” 

“Ssh,” said the spirit. “Come 
with me.” He took Cornelius’ 
hand, and led him, still whimper- 
ing, over the lawn. 

“Now, if you'll climb through the 
shrubbery here, and over the flower- 
bed, you'll be able to see.” 

Cornelius did as he was told, 
though he couldn’t imagine why. 
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He found himself standing on tip- 
toe peering into his own house. 

The table was laid richly, with 
turkey and a bottle of wine. His 
wife sat at the head of the table, 
and his children sat at their places, 
fidgeting and fooling about. 

“Can we start now?” said Brigid. 

“We must wait for father,” said 
Mrs. O’Toole severely. “He'll be 
down in a minute.” 

“He’s been asleep ali morning,” 
grumbled Cornelius, Jr. “I tried to 
wake him up at twelve o’clock, and 
he threw a boot at me.” 

“He was still snoring five min- 
utes ago,” sniffled little Seamus, “fit 
to beat the band.” 

“Quiet,” said Mrs. O’Toole, “I 
think I hear your father now.” The 
dining room door opened just a 
crack, and a puffy face peeped sus- 
piciously around it. It looked hor- 
rible, and Cornelius couldn’t help 
giving a shriek out in the shrub- 
bery. “Who’s that?” his voice 
trembled. “What’s he doing in my 
house?” 

“Ssh,” the spirit smiled. “That’s 
you, of course.” 

“But I look at least a hundred 
years old.” 

The spirit smiled, and didn’t say 
anything. The man with the puffy 
face came into the room, still look- 
ing suspiciously at everybody. He 
was wearing pajamas and dressing 
gown, and he moved with a slow, 
painful shuffle. The tassel of his 
dressing gown trailed sadly along 
the floor behind him. 

“Merry Christmas, father,” said 
one of the children. 

The one-hundred year old Cor- 
nelius looked around fiercely. 
“Who said that?” Nobody spoke 
again. Cornelius lowered himself 
carefully into his chair, and put his 
head in his hands. 
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“Shall I carve, dear?” 
O’Toole asked brightly. 

“You'd better,” he mumbled be- 
tween his fingers. 

“Would you 
dear?” 

He looked up miserably. 

“Not today,” he said. “I 
really want anything today.” 

“How about a little wine, dear?” 

“Oh, no,” he groaned. “Not that.” 
He glared about him ferociously. 
“It’s wicked stuff, and the devil 
himself is behind it. I don’t want 
to see any of you boys touch so 
much as a drop of it, as long as I’m 
alive. I want you to promise me 
that right now.” He put his head 
back in his hands. 

“All right, father,” said the boys 
in some bewilderment. “We won’t 
touch it.” 

“Would you like just a little 
cranberry jelly?” said Mrs. O'Toole, 
trying to be helpful. He gave a 
frightful groan. 

“Or a little stuffing?” 

He stood up, white as chalk. “To 
tell you the truth, dear, my stom- 
ach has been feeling none too good 
lately, none too good.” He began to 
shuffle out of the room, the tassel on 
his dressing gown still trailing for- 
lornly behind. “I think I'll have a 
little something up in my room. A 
little black coffee, and a rusk or 
two.” They heard him clumping 
slowly up the stairs. 

The children looked at 
other dejectedly. 

“What a lousy Christmas,” said 
Brigid bitterly. 

“You mustn’t say that,” said 
Mrs. O’Toole. “Your poor father 
feels much worse at the moment 
than you do.” 

“Mother,” said little Seamus 
thoughtfully, “why does father al- 
ways get sick on Christmas?” 


Mrs. 


like white meat, 


don’t 


each 
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“I don’t know, dear,” said Mrs. 
O’Toole. “He just seems to get so 
excited with the Christmas spirit 
and all, that it always upsets his 
stomach. You know, your father 
has a very bad stomach, and he’s 
supposed to be very careful.” 

“This is ridiculous,” shouted 
Cornelius in the shrubbery. “I 
couldn’t be such an old Scrooge as 
that.” 

“I’m only showing you what’s 
there,” said the spirit mildly. 
“You can change it if you want to.” 

“It’s a fraud,” cried Cornelius, 
jumping up and down. “It’s a com- 
plete swindle. The man in there 
was very old, but the children were 
still very young. That just isn’t 
possible.” 

“What I was showing you was 
this Christmas, Mr. O’Toole,” re- 
plied the spirit politely, “tomorrow, 
in fact. In a few minutes it will not 
be my province any longer. It will 
belong to the Spirit of Christmas 
Present.” 


“Oh,” said Cornelius. “I see.” 


I. was dark again, and they were 
in front of Clancy’s, where the boys 


were still bellowing lustily. This 
time the victim was “Silent Night.” 
Cornelius took a step toward the 
door, and then stopped short, 
struck by a thought. 

“Wait a bit, wait a bit,” he said, 
“did you say you were the Spirit of 
Christmas Future?” 

“That’s right,” said the stranger. 
“And I really must start moving 
west in a minute.” 

“Whoops,” said Cornelius, “I 
know this story. I’ve read the book. 
And I’m telling you flatly, I don’t 
want to see any more spirits to- 
night. Not that I haven’t enjoyed 
our little chat,” he added hastily. 
“But one spirit is quite enough.” 
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The stranger stared at him si- 
lently, which made him very nerv- 
ous. He went on quickly. 

“Now, I know what I’m supposed 
to do next. I'll just go in and say 
good-night to the boys, and then 
I'll hurry straight home, without 
touching another drop. I’ve cer- 
tainly learned my lesson, yes sir.” 

The stranger went on gazing at 
him. It was enough to drive a man 
frantic. 

“Don’t you believe me?” he cried. 
“I give you me word on it. I won’t 
touch another drop tonight.” 

“I believe you,” said the stran- 
ger, looking at his watch. “But 
I’m afraid it isn’t enough, Mr. 
O’Toole. I haven’t given you a good 
enough reason for trying to behave 
yourself on this one night of the 
year. I don’t want you to sit at 
home trembling in your boots. I 
really want you to enjoy yourself. 
Well, I really must be going now!” 

And he scampered away over the 
snow, faster than Cornelius had 
ever seen a man run before. For a 
fellow of his bulk, it was an aston- 
ishing performance, thought Cor- 
nelius, and he took another furtive 
step toward Clancy’s. If he could 
just get inside before the next chap 
appeared... . 


Tuere was another tap on his 


shoulder. He hunched both shoul- 
ders miserably and turned around. 
“Great heavens,” he squeaked. He 
couldn’t believe his bloodshot eyes. 
“They’re really trying to frighten 
me this time,” he thought to him- 
self. 

The stranger was wearing a high 
silk-hat and he was puffing away at 
a mammoth cigar. From the waist 
up he was perfection itself: cravat 
just so, button-hole blooming fa- 
mously, handkerchief peeping up 
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unobtrusively. But his legs didn’t 
seem to match at all, at all. For 
one thing, his trousers were cov- 
ered with enormous patches of 
striped flannel, and for another, his 
feet were bare and dirty. 

“What the devil am I supposed 
to learn from you?” cried Cornelius 
in desperation. “You wouldn’t be 
wanting me to dress like that for 
Christmas, would you?” 

The stranger grabbed his hand 
impatiently, and Cornelius had to 
start running again, although it 
was much against his inclinations. 
After a block or so, they were tear- 
ing through flat, white fields, and 
after that they seemed to skim 
through another town in a matter 
of seconds. 

“You aren’t going to show me 
anything bad, are you?” puffed 
Cornelius. “I’m not a real Scrooge, 
you know. I don’t need a violent 
lesson, just a little jolt, maybe, to 
make me sit up.” But the wind 
was tearing into his face, and his 
words only traveled a few inches, 
although he shouted as loud as he 
could. 

They were at the shore some- 
where, and the spirit was ener- 
getically pulling a sailboat over the 
sand and down to the sea. 

“In you get.” He spoke for the 
first time. “I’m taking you around 
the back way. We can make better 
time if we avoid the big cities.” 
The boat skimmed over the water 
at a fierce pace, and in a few min- 
utes, they were getting out again 
and running furiously, two stout 
men with coat-tails flapping. 

They were in a town again, but 
there weren’t any lights, except for 
one pale street-lamp. Cornelius 
could just make out the dim out- 
line of a church against a bleak 
sky. Two soldiers were standing in 
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front of it in long winter overcoats, 
guarding it as if it were a very im- 
portant building of state. People in 
ragged clothes glided past, peeking 
slyly at the church, and hurrying 
on through the thick snow. 

“Why don’t they go in?” asked 
Cornelius. 

“Come now, Mr. O’Toole,” said 
the spirit frostily. He didn’t say 
anything else: he was obviously a 
spirit of few words. 

They walked hand-in-hand past 
the soldiers, down a narrow street 
fringed with dark, delapidated 
houses. Cornelius had never heard 
such silence before. His own foot- 
steps were muffled in snow; and his 
companion’s feet didn’t seem to 
land at all. 

“It’s the night after Christmas,” 
said Cornelius hopefully. “Every- 
body’s in bed, sleeping it off.” 

The spirit shook his head grimly. 

“Oh well,” said Cornelius, “it 
was just a thought.” 

They came to a _ particularly 
crushed little house on what 
seemed to be the outskirts of town. 
The spirit took off his hat and 
threw away his cigar. “Here we 
are,” he said, in his brief, cold way. 

They were inside a cellar with a 
whole crowd of people in ragged 
clothes. The spirit pushed past 
them roughly, pulling Cornelius be- 
hind him. There was a crib in the 
middle of the cellar, and the poor 
people were kneeling around it 
whispering their prayers. “There 
you are,” said the spirit without 
much interest. “That’s what I was 
supposed to show you.” 

Cornelius grasped the situation 
vaguely. “Aren’t they running a 
great risk?” he asked. 

“Certainly they are,” said the 
spirit. “They’re bound to be ar- 
rested, either this year or next. But 
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they never seem to learn.” At that 
very moment, a long winter over- 
coat appeared at the head of the 
stairs. “This is it,” said the spirit. 
“We might as well leave now.” 

“Don’t you feel any sympathy at 
all?” cried Cornelius suddenly. 
“What are you made of anyway?” 

“There’s nothing I can do about 
them,” said the spirit casually. “If 
I felt upset every time I saw some- 
thing like this happen, I'd go out 
of my mind. The only thing to do 
is get used to it. I’m sure you can 
understand that.” 

“What d’ya mean?” snorted Cor- 
nelius angrily. “I couldn’t stand by 
while things like that were going 
on without feeling something.” 

“Don’t be so superior with me, 
Mr. O’Toole,” snapped the spirit. 
“I’ve seen you standing at the bar 
at Clancy’s every Christmas Eve, 
not feeling a thing. You always 
knew the score, Mr. O’Toole. You 
knew that this kind of thing was 
going on all over the world. But 
you were just like me. You felt it 
was wiser not to let it prey on your 
mind too much.” 

“That was different,” said Cor- 
nelius, without conviction. 

“You may think that I am a 
pretty cold fish,” continued the 
spirit. “But let me remind you that 
I am only the Spirit of Christmas 
Present. I can raise my voice in 
song with the best of them. And I 
never forget to buy presents for all 
the people I’m supposed to buy 
presents for. But I seem to be very 
cold-blooded, all the same. I think 
it must have something to do with 
my bare feet. They hurt so much, 
I can’t really seem to let myself 
go.” 


“It’s all very mystifying,” said 


Cornelius. “I can’t imagine what 
you’re trying to teach me. But I’m 
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sorry for all those people who were 
arrested just now. They went to so 
much trouble to go to church, and 
look at what they got for their 
pains. And I can hardly be both- 
ered to walk two blocks my- 
i 


H E suddenly realized that his cam- 
panion had changed into somebody 
else. “I thought I could save you a 
trip, if I picked you up here.” This 
one was poor out and out, ragged, 
dirty and pitifully thin. But he 
seemed very kind. “I am the Spirit 
of Christmas Past,” he said. “The 
original spirit the whole thing 
started out with.” 

They were soon walking together 
under bright stars, and there was 
sand underfoot. Cornelius didn’t 
have to be told where he was going 
this time. There was an inn, and it 
was full of singing and laughter, 
like Claney’s. He stepped inside: 
the customers were shouting and 
carrying on, but they looked cold 
and mirthless, and it was good to 
get outside again under the clean 
stars. 

They walked away from the 
town a bit, and Cornelius fancied 
he heard singing, much better than 
the singing at Clancy’s. 

“I know where you're taking 
me,” said Cornelius in a quavering 
voice. “And if it’s all the same 
to you, I’d rather not go any fur- 
ther.” 

“Why is that?” the spirit asked 
gently. 

“I don’t know what it is,” said 
Cornelius. “I just don’t seem to 
feel up to it.” 

He could see the cave now, a 
dark hole in the mountainside. 
“Please don’t make me go in,” he 
said pitiably. “I don’t belong in 
there. I’m not good enough for it.” 
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They were right at the entrance, 
and he fell on his knees. “I'll stay 
here,” he said firmly. “It’s as close 
as I have any right to come. [ll 
say me devotions from here.” 


Tue singing got louder and louder, 
and then it began to go sour, and 
he knew he was back at Clancy’s. 

“Get off your knees, you fool of 
a man,” said a familiar Irish voice. 
He opened his eyes, and they were 
filled immediately with smoke. 

“Is it still Christmas Eve?” he 
asked in a loud voice. 

“Eleven-thirty on the nose, Mr. 
O’Toole,” said the Irish waiter as 
he helped Cornelius to his feet. 

“Thank heaven for that.” 

He felt a terrible gladness sweep 
over him. He wanted to sing, he 
wanted to dance, he wanted to 
make a speech. But after a mo- 
ment’s consideration, he decided 
that perhaps the best thing to do 
would be to keep quiet. It was a 
funny way to celebrate Christmas, 
and he wouldn’t want to overdo it: 
but maybe just a few minutes of 
silence would make all the differ- 
ence. The boys were still bellow- 
ing: “Silent Night.” “Why don’t 
they practice what they preach 
sometime,” muttered Cornelius to 
himself. 

“You’re not leaving already, Cor- 
nelius?” The cry went up, “the 
night is still a pup.” 

“I think I'll just go home and 
celebrate with the family for a 
change. Merry Christmas, boys.” 

There was silence at Clancy’s for 
a moment. Cornelius O’Toole had 
never said a thing like that before. 
There were long faces around the 
bar, and whispered conjectures. “I 
noticed he wasn’t lookin’ too well 
a minute ago. He seemed a little 
green around the gills.” 
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But Cornelius felt fine. His feet 
crunched in the snow, and that was 
all the noise he wanted for the time 
being. He was glad to be going 
home, and that was the truth of the 
matter. Later on, he could try to 
work out what it all meant. 

It would be too much to say that 
Cornelius O’Toole became com- 
pletely spiritual after that. He con- 
tinued to be a well-known figure 
at Clancy’s; and his own theory 
that he was just being “a good in- 
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fluence among the boys” was never 
satisfactorily established. 

But one thing could always be 
said about Cornelius O’Toole, even 
by the scoffers down at Clancy’s. 
He really seemed to get something 
special out of Christmas; and on at 
least one day of the year, he was a 
model of what a man should be, 
in every way. And that, for Cor- 
nelius O’Toole, was a devil of an 
improvement, whatever way you 
looked at it. 


Eve of Christmas 


by MAUDE RUBIN 


AS silence slows day-hurry to night-peace, 
Warm spice-smells float along the stair and hall; 
Time-tension melts away to full release 

As I fill the small limp stockings; trim the tall 


Green spruce. I place each ball and tinkling bell, 
Each shining bauble with exactitude 

To dress this forest wild thing. ... Who can tell 
What doe once slept beneath this bough, or stood 
Shielding her fawn? What squirrel nested here? 
What chickadee poured song through icy air 
From this sharp-needled tip? His vocal cheer 

No longer sounds where bright bulbs gaily flare. 


I sprinkle star-dust purchased from a store; 
Tuck in the sleeping children; breathe a prayer 
Of gratitude that now and ever more 

This night belongs to small things everywhere. 





BEWARE OF 
DJILAS 
BEARING 
GIFTS 


by Gary MacEoin 


K an MARX a century ago devel- 
oped the philosophy of dialectical 
materialism. Briefly, he taught that 
reality consists basically of matter, 
and that matter contains in itself a 
dynamic principle to propel and 
compel it eternally forward. Thus 
the material base in turn creates 
and fashions the superstructure of 
the universe, life, man, civilization, 
and all the spiritual complexities of 
life. It is that simple. The explo- 
sion of matter from within ex- 
plained everything for Marx, dis- 
pensing with the need for a prime 
mover or a first cause. For dialecti- 
cal materialism, matter is struggle, 
motion, development and history. 

Now a noteworthy thing about 
that philosophy is that it is not at 
all shocking to great numbers of 
contemporary Americans. They 
concern themselves little with the 
problem of their origins and think 
it unimportant. If at a cocktail 
party, for lack of more serious con- 
siderations, the conversation turns 
to the subject, they will happily ac- 
cept the Marxian theory, provided 
of course that it is presented with- 
out the label. 

That is important. Indeed it is 
the aspect I am trying to stress. The 
average American has lost the point 
of Marxism. For him, Marxism is 
the political system developed by 
others on the basis of Marx’s phi- 
losophy. He knows that this system 
stresses class warfare and claims 
that the economic culture of the 
West, usually called capitalism, is 
subject to continual strains because 
it is based on a conflict between ex- 
ploiters and exploited, a conflict 
which can and will be resolved (and 
has been resolved in many coun- 
tries) by the revolutionary rise to 
power of the exploited, liquidating 
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the exploiters and _ introducing 
heaven on earth in the shape of the 
classless society. 

He abhors this political system, 
because it threatens his comfort and 
indeed his survival. He sees it as a 
cancerous growth and would wel- 
come its removal. But he will not 
pursue his metaphor and face the 
fact that this cancerous growth de- 
velops from the cancerous root or 
principle in a materialistic phi- 
osophy. 

I think that such intellectual con- 
fusion is the basic reason for the 
paeans of praise heaped on the first 
book to be published here by a man 
previously known only in narrow 
specialist circles, a book which im- 
mediately made the best-seller lists 
and continues to occupy a high place 
on them (The New Class. By Milo- 
van Djilas. New York: Praeger. 
$3.95). For this book tells them au- 
thoritatively what they want to be 
told, that the political system that 
has been menacing them is corrupt 
and is bound to die through its own 
internal rottenness. What they ig- 
nore is that the same authority 
assures them that essential Marxism 
is still right, that dialectical mate- 
rialism is still the one true faith, 
that capitalism is still destined to 
give way to the classless society of 
the future. 


| DJILAsS is an unusual 


man. He is known in his native 
Yugoslavia as a courageous soldier 
of the underground during the Nazi 
occupation, as a politician who 
served as vice-president under Tito, 
as a Marxist theoretician, and as 
one of the country’s foremost Com- 
munists. Three and a half years 
ago he was demoted for criticisms 
of the system he had helped to es- 
tablish, his specific crime being an 
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appeal for more democratic forms 
in the operation of the Communist 
system. 

When the Hungarian revolution 
broke out last year, he hailed it as a 
demonstration of the correctness of 
his stand and as the beginning of 
the end of tyranny. Tito disagreed,: 
and Djilas was sentenced to three 
years at hard labor in Mitrovica 
prison. He had, however, completed 
the manuscript of The New Class, 
and he subsequently instructed his 
New York publishers to go ahead, 
no matter what might happen to 
him. In consequence he was charged 
with creating hostile propaganda 
against Communism and the Yugo- 
slav government and sentenced to 
seven more years imprisonment. 


T nese facts suggest a more than 
ordinary courage, and the entire 
career of Djilas demonstrates that 
he is no common man. Yet I think 
one must go deeper into human mo- 
tivation to establish all the reasons 
impelling him along a course that 
leads to destruction. Quite a bit has 
been written about the Communist 
Man, some of it in relation to the 
confessions which characterized the 
various purges, more in such di- 
rectly interpretative forms as Or- 
well’s novel 1984. And all of it in- 
dicates a psychological aberration 
in the true believer rejected by the 
Party. Nature abhors a vacuum, 
and such is the totality of the Com- 





Gary MacEoin, Ph.D., in this discriminating 
appraisal of Djilas’ The New Class, warns 
against precipitate acceptance of the author 
as a man on our side. True, Dijilas is critical 
of existing Communist political systems, but 
he still remains a Marxist and so an adherent 
of dialectical materialism. Dr. MacEoin is 
the author of The Communist War on Reli- 
gion, among other books, and a frequent 
contributor to magazines here and abroad. 
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munist ideology that only a void 
faces him if he is expelled by the 
Party. Rather than accept total an- 
nihilation, the victim offers himself 
as a sacrifice, saving his “non-exist- 
ent” soul by turning his very rejec- 
tion to the benefit of the cause. 

Now I am offering this interpreta- 
tion of Djilas only as an hypothesis. 
But I do feel that such an hypothesis 
will serve the reader of The New 
Class, enabling him to separate the 
criticism of existing Communist po- 
litical systems from the underlying 
glorification of dialectical material- 
ism. It makes sense of the Dijilas 
viewpoint, which is that the one 
thing that is wrong with the Lenin- 
ist-Stalinist - Krushchev - Tito - Mao 
type of Communism is that it doesn’t 
deliver the goods, while his type of 
Marxism would if they only gave it 
the chance. 

The Djilas criticism of existing 
types of Communism, though not 
by any means new, is extremely 
valuable both because of the detail 
with which he develops it and be- 
cause of his inside knowledge of his 
subject. The title of the book indi- 
cates the essence of the criticism. 
Communism, Djilas affirms, has not 
achieved, is not achieving and will 
not achieve the abolition of classes. 
Instead, it creates a two-class so- 
ciety with many of the economic 
characteristics of the pre-capitalist 
society still surviving in underde- 
veloped regions, that is to say, a 
small exploiting class owning all 
means of production and living in 
luxury, and a big exploited class 
owning nothing, living poorly and 
controlled socially, economically 
and politically by the exploiters. 


I. previous societies, a new class 
first gradually developed before ac- 
quiring control of the society and 
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shaping it to forms that benefited 
itself. The evolution of the new 
class in the first Communist state, 
Soviet Russia, followed a different 
pattern. It existed only in embryo 
when it seized power. It did not even 
recognize itself as a class or have 
the traditional characteristics of so- 
cial classes. These developed gradu- 
ally. 

Because of its initial weakness 
and relative formlessness, the new 
class needed a special discipline and 
determination in order to impose 
itself. These were provided by the 
Communist Party whose members 
were bound together by identical 
philosophical and theological views, 
as well as by an iron discipline. To- 
day, however, the class has spread 
beyond the Party even in Russia, 
embracing all who have special 
privilege and economic preference 
based on their administrative mo- 
nopoly. And as the class grows 
stronger and creates its own vested 
interests, the Party grows weaker 
and less able to divorce its strategy 
from these vested interests of the 
class. 

The social origin of the new class 
lay in the proletariat, just as the 
aristocracy arose in a peasant so- 
ciety and the bourgeoisie in a com- 
mercial and artisan one. But the 
new class is concerned for the pro- 
letariat and the poor only to the 
extent necessary to develop produc- 
tion and to maintain in subjugation 
the most aggressive and rebellious 
social forces. Its monopoly over so- 
ciety is primarily a monopoly over 
the working class itself. Indeed, 
once the Communist order is fully 
established, it is a monopoly over 
the working class alone, since all 
other classes have ceased to exist. 
The monopoly is first intellectual, 
imposing a single thought pattern 
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on the spokesmen of the proletariat, 
then gradually extending itself to 
become a tyrannical control of all 
aspects of the life of every member 
of that class. 

The basic privilege as well as the 
basic power of the new class is its 
total control of property. Nominally, 
the state owns all property, but 
beneficial ownership is vested in the 
Communist political bureaucracy 
which uses, enjoys and disposes of 
nationalized property for its own 
advantage. Membership in the new 
class is reflected in a larger income 
in material goods and privileges 
than the social function of the mem- 
ber justifies. This is possible be- 
cause the new class has the exclu- 
sive right to distribute the national 
income, to set wages, to direct eco- 
nomic development, and to dispose 
of nationalized and other property. 


Now what does Djilas think of all 
this? To anyone who has been ex- 
posed to even a fraction of the mass 
of comment his book has evoked, 
the question may seem superfluous. 
He has put himself explicitly on the 
record by describing it as a tyranni- 
cal bureaucracy, self-perpetuating, 
ready to use any and every means to 
retain power, a class engaged in a 
perpetual class war—more ruthless 
than any condemned by Marx — 
against the workers. 

All of this Djilas says, and all of 
it is true. But does Djilas think 
it is true? Frankly, I doubt if he 
does, and I doubt even more if he 
cares, And in any case, I think his 
real meaning lies at a deeper level. 

One thing that should be apparent 
to the careful reader of The New 
Class is that Djilas is not a logical 
writer. This is not necessarily a 
criticism of his intellectual capacity 
nor yet a denial of the correctness 
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of his conclusions. But it is an ele- 
ment one must bear in mind in at- 
tempting to assess him. We in the 
West from the time of Aristotle and 
still more from that of Aquinas tend 
to glorify Reason, sometimes to ex- 
cess. It is important to remember, 
however, that this attitude distin- 
guishes us not only from the uncul- 
tured but also in notable degree 
from other cultures. To realize this 
difference is basic to an apprecia- 
tion of any discussion of geopolitics 
at the United Nations, where the 
logical arguments of John Foster 
Dulles contend with the spiritual 
assessments of Nehru and the in- 
stinctual approach of Krushchev’s 
minions, to the total bafflement of 
observers. 

Now, Dijilas is still a Marxist. We 
can, consequently, assume that he 
argues like one, that is to say, 
adopts a doctrinaire position, then 
supports it with the arguments he 
finds nearest to hand and most 
likely to convince his audience. The 
important thing, then, is not what 
he says, but what he is trying to 
demonstrate. 


Waar Djilas is trying to demon- 
strate is that the methods used to 
establish Communism in_ Soviet 
Russia are not necessary in the in- 
dustrialized West, that the pro- 
claimed goal of Socialism — pro- 
claimed alike as the goal by Marx, 
by Stalin, by Krushchev and by 
Djilas—can be reached without 
passing through the intermediate 
stage of Soviet imperialism. 

But he does not deny the Russian 
Revolution as such. On the con- 
trary, he sees it as desirable and in- 
evitable in Russia’s circumstances. 
“Russia,” he writes, “was no longer 
able to live in the modern world as 
an absolute monarchy, and Russia’s 
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capitalism was too weak and too de- 
pendent on the interests of foreign 
powers to make it possible to have 
an industrial revolution. This revo- 
lution could only be implemented 
by a new class, or by a change in the 
social order.” 


Waar Djilas really says is this. 
Marx was right in proclaiming eco- 
nomic determinism .and in foresee- 
ing that the industrial revolution 
would of its nature lead the world 
to a Socialist unity. Lenin and his 
followers were right in destroying 
pre-industrial Russia and in creat- 
ing the conditions for an industrial 
society by developing a new class, 
even though that class was and had 
to be the most tyrannical in history. 
Their error consists in thinking 
that the function of the class is to 
lead mankind to Socialism, when in 
fact its function was merely to cre- 
ate an industrial society. It was ac- 
cordingly a step backward when the 
Soviet class system was imposed on 
the relatively industrialized coun- 
tries of east Europe. The new class 
is bad, not because it is tyrannical, 
but because it has no further func- 
tion. 

This thought emerges most 
clearly in the final pages, where 
Djilas compares the Soviet empire 
with the socio-economic system of 
the West. He prefers the latter, be- 
cause it is more efficient and because 
it is approaching the goal of Social- 
ism more rapidly. He is opposed to 
the Soviet new class because it is an 
obstacle to that tendency, and be- 
cause its perpetuation requires the 
diversion of a great part of the 
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country’s economic effort from pro- 
ductive uses to the huge task of 
maintaining the slave state. 


Se ocn an interpretation of the simi- 
larities and differences between our 
system and that of the Communists 
should make us pause before em- 
bracing Mr. Djilas as an ally. It 
should also make us look again at 
our own aims and directions. One 
cannot question, however much one 
may regret, the ever growing func- 
tion of the government in our 
economy, and the ever growing size 
of the economic unit even in private 
enterprise. These are equally facts 
of contemporary life in the under- 
developed, the partially developed 
and the highly developed country. 
Let me give one brief example and 
pass on. Ireland, a land of peasant 
farmers and one free of all suspi- 
cion of Communist leanings, has be- 
gun to discuss the role of the col- 
lective farm in its future economy. 


W near does all this leave Dijilas 
—and ourselves? If we go back to 
his first Marxian principles, I think 
we should have no difficulty in see- 
ing where the paths diverge. We 
can agree with him that the indus- 
trial age is leading to a closer world 
unity and a more organized society 
than ever before existed. But it does 
not follow, as he believes, that this 
society must be Marxian in struc- 
ture, dominated by economic neces- 
sity to the exclusion of human and 
divine values. We who so believe 
must see that, whatever the forms, 
they must still be infused by the 
spirit, in fact by the Holy Spirit. 




























































































































A BOOK IS A 


by CLARA J. KIRCHER 


Aurneves a book is always a suit- 
able gift for a child to mark his 
birthday, name-day, graduation, 
First Communion or Confirmation, 
it is at Christmastime that the ma- 
jority of books are purchased as 
gifts by devoted parents, grand- 
parents, and assorted uncles and 
aunts. Without guidance it is pos- 
sible to choose the not-so-good book 
instead of just the right one for 
Dolores or Pat. The following list- 
ing is a small attempt at guidance 
although it is theoretical at best 
since a book unassociated with an 
individual child is in a sense a dead 
thing until it comes to life in the 
hands of the right reader. 

When considering books for pur- 
chase it is best to try to choose 
those that will become real friends 
and have meaning for the child for 
a long time; ones that he will want 
to return to again and again for re- 
reading. Such books in time come to 
represent to the child, and later to 
the adult, the kind of person he was 
at different points in his life. Well 
chosen books then, are in a sense, 
our autobiography. They represent 
our past and present interests and 
degrees of appreciation, and they 
are a challenge to our better selves. 
And because they represent our- 
selves they give us a feeling of se- 
curity that few of our other pos- 
sessions can. 

Books are also the most inex- 
pensive source of enduring pleasure. 


CHILD'S (3 
FRIEND 


They are satisfactory, long-term 
friends that are always at our beck 
and call. And they can be depended 
upon always to be the same. 


Tux following books have been 
chosen as suggestive purchases for 
CATHOLIC WoRLD readers. All are 
well written, contain § material 
worthy of respect, are attractive in 
format, and call for more than one 
reading. While none but currently 
published books have been men- 
tioned, it is hoped that long estab- 
lished children’s favorites like 
Heidi, Pinocchio and Treasure Is- 
land will not be forgotien. A “new” 
book plus a “tried-and-true” one is 
a good rule to follow in choosing 
books for children. Picture-story- 
books for little children are the most 
obvious choices for delighted shar- 
ing between child and adult. Here 
are a few of the best. Who Ever 
Heard of Kangaroo Eggs, by Sam 
Vaughan and illustrated with a 
great deal of humor by Leonard 
Weisgard (Doubleday $2.75), is the 
story of a little girl who lived in a 
tall apartment building and who 
won a kangaroo in a contest. It was 
hard to convince Mathilda that an 
apartment was not a suitable home 
for a kangaroo. But finally Sam 
(for that was his name) was taken 
to the zoo. “And that,” says the au- 
thor, “is what you could do if you 
ever win a kangaroo.” 

Outside Cat, written by Jane 
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Thayer and illustrated by Feodor 
Rojankovsky (Morrow $2.95), tells 
about Samuel, an “outside” cat who 
yearned to be an “inside” cat, and 
of how he became a household pet 
when a new family moved into the 
house. Speaking of cats, little did 
Mac’s “family” dream of the mar- 
velous adventures their cat had 
while they were sound asleep. The 
“night life” of Mac will tickle any- 
one for whom listening to nocturnal 
duets on the back fence and the 
sound of rummaging in garbage cans 
are annoying concomitants of city 
living. Night Cat is amusingly illus- 
trated by Paul Galdone. The text is 
by Irma §S. Black (Holiday $2.25). 

The little puppy im Terrible, Ter- 
rifying Toby (Harper $2.50), writ- 
ten and illustrated by Crockett 
Johnson, thinks he is pretty terrify- 
ing until he sees his own image in 
the mirror and is promptly terrified 
himself. A delightful and “terrify- 
ing” book. Bettina’s Pantaloni 
(Harper $2.50) tells of Beppolino’s 
faith in his beloved dog and of his 
search for him when he is “hidden” 
as a joke by one of his playmates. 

Little children who like to hear 
about bears will enjoy Robert 
Bright’s Friendly Bear (Doubleday 
$2.00) in which little Matt goes in 
search of his Grampa who he knows 
will tell him a story, but is confused 
by a friendly bear who looks just 
like Grampa. Little Bear, by Else 
Holmelund Minarik (Harper $2.50), 
is the first book in a series entitled 
“I Can Read” and is geared to the 
first grader. In a controlled vocabu- 
lary it relates four adventures of 
“Little Bear.” Charmingly illus- 
trated by Maurice Sendak. 


Anne other stories about our ani- 
mal friends is an endearing version 
of an old counting rhyme, Over in 
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the Meadow (Harcourt $2.75), in 
which John Langstaff and Feodor 
Rojankovsky collaborated. Lovely 
illustrations and a lilting text de- 
scribe ten baby animals that might 
be seen during a quiet walk in the 
country. Pigeons are the subject of 
Don Freeman’s Fly High, Fly Low 
(Viking $3.00). Two pigeons make 
their home in the lower loop of the 
letter B on a hotel sign in San Fran- 
cisco, and we find out what hap- 
pened when a demolition crew took 
down the sign. In A Crow I Know 
(Viking $2.25), Wesley Dennis tells 
of a mischievous crow who lived on 
his farm until the day came when 
Charley disappeared into the clouds. 
Leo Politi, who has given us a series 
of lovely picture books with a Cali- 
fornia setting, has written and il- 
lustrated The Butterflies Come 
(Scribner $2.75), a tale of the But- 
terfly Festival held annually on the 
Monterey peninsula to celebrate the 
arrival of the Monarch butterflies. 


W: all enjoy a bit of foolishness at 
times and Six Foolish Fishermen 
with text by Benjamin Elkin and il- 


lustrations by Katherine Evans 
(Children’s Press $2.50) is just 
right for such a mood. Six brothers 
go off to fish but, counting noses at 
the end of the day, they fear that 
one of them is missing. A little boy 
sets them straight winning their 





“Come, my best friends, my books, and lead 
me on!” is the recurrent note behind Clara 
J. Kircher’s wise selection of children’s books 
as gifts for all the youngsters on your list 
this Christmas. Miss Kircher, B.S., M.S., is 
Supervising Librarian of the Children’s De- 
partment of the Public Library of Newark, 
N. J. She is the author of Character Forma- 
tion through Books and is the editor of the 
Children’s and Young People’s Section of 
The Catholic Booklist. She has contributed 
many articles and bibliographies to profes- 
sional magazines in her field. 
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catch as his reward and all go mer- 
rily on their way. 

A Gondola for Fun, by Harvey 
Weiss (Putnam $2.50), is also fun 
to read. Mario, the son of a Vene- 
tian gondolier, carries on when his 
father falls into the water and takes 
a group of tourists on a breath-tak- 
ing trip up and down the canals un- 
til the police finally catch up with 
him and tow him home. Joji and 
the Dragon (Morrow $2.50) has a 
Japanese setting. It concerns a 
farmer who hires a fierce dragon to 
replace a scarecrow who is sus- 
pected of being negligent in his 
duty. How Joji gives the dragon his 
comeuppance is amusingly told by 
Betty Jean Lifton. 


For slightly older children, Eliza- 
beth Johnson has written a delight- 
ful modern fairy tale, The Little 


Knight (Little $2.75). A princess of 
spirit who is sick of sewing a fine 
seam while knights go off on won- 
derful adventures dons borrowed 
armor and sallies forth to beat them 


at their own game. But Lenora, 
while brave as any knight, is too 
soft-hearted to hurt even a dragon. 
How a prince-in-disguise comes to 
her aid is an original treatment of 
the tomboy theme that should de- 
light all little girls of today who 
think that “girls never have any 
fun.” 

Rumer Godden has given us a 
lovely piece of writing in Mouse 
House (Viking $2.75), in which 
Brownie, a little mouse shut out of 
her home in the basement because 
of crowded housing conditions, ven- 
tures up to the attic and invades a 
toy “mouse house” where she 
wreaks so much havoc that the 
house is taken to the basement and 
becomes the real home of the mouse 
family. Mary, the little girl who 
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owns the mouse house, often steals 
down to the cellar to watch the mice 
at play. And who wouldn’t want to 
watch such delightful mice as those 
drawn by Adrienne Adams? Not 
only does every little girl want to 
own a doll. Sometimes, at least in 
books, a doll wants to belong to a 
little girl. In A Doll for Marie by 
Louise Fatio (Whittlesey $2.50), a 
little girl and a doll find each other. 
A special feature of this book is a 
pocket inside the back cover which 
contains a small facsimile of the 
book—just the right size for a doll 
to read. 


For the eight to ten-year-olds the 
books by Carolyn Haywood and 
Beverly Cleary have a place all their 
own. This year in Eddie Makes 
Music (Morrow $2.95), Carolyn Hay- 
wood tells how Eddie discovers what 
he thinks is his hidden talent as a 
vocalist but how he has to compro- 
mise by making music with a glock- 
enspiel instead. In Henry and the 
Paper Route, by Beverly Cleary 
(Morrow $2.75), Henry’s little sister 
Ramona plagues Murph the paper 
boy as she collects the papers as fast 
as he can deliver them. She is out- 
witted by Henry who wants the 
paper route for himself. This book 
is as funny as its predecessors and 
will be liked by both boys and girls, 
especially those who have “pesky” 
little sisters. 

Marion Renick has added another 
to her series of sports stories for 
young children, Young Mr. Football 
(Scribner $2.75). Bo, who has never 
lived in one place long enough to 
play on a football team, finally 
achieves his ambition with the help 
of a mysterious football coach. Bo 
won’t have to worry any more about 
moving away and being forgotten. 
No matter where he goes he will 
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have friends back in Centerville who 
will remember him. 

Wee Joseph, by William MacKel- 
lar (Whittlesey $2.50), is a poignant 
story of a Scottish boy’s faith in God 
and in his wee dog. In his misery at 
the thought of having to give up his 
mongrel pup, Davie prays to God 
for just a small miracle, and his 
prayer is granted. Christopher Goes 
to the Castle, by Janice Holland 
(Scribner $2.75), will please boys 
who like to read of knights and their 
adventures. This relates the story 
of a page boy who proves his cour- 
age by saving his leige lord from 
serious injury and thereby wins for 
himself the right to keep his own 
horse in the castle stables. Much in- 
formation about the days of chivalry 
can be gained from the very clear 
illustrations showing what life was 
like in feudal days. 

A story with a Mexican setting 
and one that won the Charles W. 
Follett Award for 1957 is Eula Mark 
Phillips’ Chucho: The Boy with the 
Good Name (Follett $3.00). It de- 
scribes the journey of a Mixtes In- 
dian boy to a distant city in search 
of his only living relative. The es- 
sential goodness of people is the 
theme of the book. The retention of 
devotion to their pagan gods by 
these simple Christian people is well 
handled. Old Bet, by Anne Colver 
(Knopf $3.00), is based upon fact 
and is the story of the first elephant 
brought to the United States in 
1808 by Mr. Bailey. It recalls how 
Old Bet became the star attraction 
in Bailey’s traveling menagerie 
show. 

The perfect solution for the 
mother presented with a snake by 
her young son upon his return from 
camp is amusingly given in The 
Snake That Went to School, by 
Lilian Moore (Random $2.50). This 
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is one of the “Easy-to-Read” Series 
and is just right for fourth graders. 
Claire Huchet Bishop’s Toto’s Tri- 
umph (Viking $2.50) is in more 
serious vein. It is the story of a 
ten-year-old Parisian boy’s attempt 
to cope with the postwar housing 
shortage, which is solved when Abbé 
Pierre’s dramatic appeal for shelter 
for the homeless causes Nicolas’ 
landlord to have a change of heart. 


New collections of fairy tales seem 
a bit hard to come by these days. 
Instead there has been a concentra- 
tion on books of fantasy which have 
proved very popular with children. 
Among these is Tiger’s Chance, by 
Jan Henry (Harcourt $2.75), the 
story of Jennifer who is willed a 
magnificent tiger rug by her Uncle 
Pom. Now although Jennifer does 
not believe in magic, everyone 
knows that all tigers have magic in 
their whiskers, good to be used only 
once and therefore worth saving 
for the proper moment. And that 
moment comes when Rajah whisks 
Jennifer and her cat Midnight off 
on an exciting trip to his native 
jungle. Mrs. Henry is a new author 
and she has written with humor and 
charm. The illustrations by Hilary 
Knight are delightful. 

In An Elephant in the Family 
(Nelson $2.95), by James Playsted 
Wood, an elephant joins a family 
who already have two kittens and a 
spaniel. It proves to be an admirable 
baby sitter and many are the adven- 
tures he has with David, Susan and 
Stephen. An amusing book that par- 
ents and children can share. The 
author has a flair for the sound of 
words and the book is good for read- 
ing aloud. The illustrations by Kurt 
Werth are as good as the text. 

Carbonel, the King of the Cats 
(Bobbs-Merrill $2.75), by Barbara 
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Sleigh, is a fantasy in which ten- 
year-old Rosemary Brown and Car- 
bonel, a royal cat stolen from his 
cradle by a wicked witch, have ex- 
citing and mysterious adventures 
in their efforts to break the “silent 
magic” spell which holds the cat 
captive. To those who read Sara 
Crewe many years ago, this book 
will have a nostalgic ring. It is writ- 
ten in a rather old-fashioned style 
and is reminiscent of Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett in its description of 
Rosemary’s homelife with her wid- 
owed mother. 

For just the right person, Meriol 
Trevor’s The Other Side of the 
Moon (Sheed & Ward $3.00) will be 
a wonderful gift. It starts off in the 
manner of science fiction with Gil as 
a stowaway on a ship which is to 
explore the moon, But it is really an 
allegory in the C. S. Lewis manner, 
delving into the problem of good 
and evil. There is much adventure 
as the Moon people struggle to over- 
come the evil Half People. The 
moral? The Lord of the Heavens 
sends trouble to those who can profit 
from it. To the others, fear is the 
only thing that can be understood. 

Hilda Van Stockum has also ven- 
tured into the realm of fantasy. In 
her King Oberon’s Forest (Viking 
$2.75), a little orphaned fairy is 
brought up by three grouchy dwarfs 
and effects their reformation. While 
an engaging tale, it seems to be an 
adult commentary on the foibles of 
men and women. However, it can 
be read on more than one level and 
will be just right for family enjoy- 
ment. It is delightfully illustrated 
by the author’s daughter, Brigid 
Marlin, in the Robert Lawson man- 
ner. 


S ports stories are always popular 
with boys and West Point: Second 
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Classman, by Colonel Red Reeder 
(Duell $3.50), has the advantage of 
combining sports with an account 
of life at West Point. Biography 
also has a wide appeal and John 
Barry: Father of the Navy, by Leon- 
ard Wibberley (Farrar $2.75), is a 
good one about the Irish immigrant 
boy who, grateful for the religious 
freedom afforded to him in his 
adopted country, threw himself into 
the cause of independence and 
fought under Washington as an 
American merchantman. 

In The Island of Horses (Funk 
and Wagnalls $2.95), Eilis Dillon 
recounts the adventures of Danny 
MacDonagh on an island off the 
coast of Connemara known to be 
the breeding ground for a band 
of wild horses. An adventure book 
of a different kind is William O. 
Steele’s Flaming Arrows (Harcourt 
$2.75) in which eleven-year-old 
Chad Rabun flees with his family 
from the raiding Chickamauga In- 
dians. This is an exciting tale of a 
three-day struggle for physical sur- 
vival as well as a story of a boy’s 
growth toward maturity. Another 
book about a boy’s growing up is 
That Jud! (Viking $2.50), by El- 
speth Bragdon. Fifteen-year-old Jud 
is being brought up by the towns- 
people and is under suspicion every 
time anything goes wrong. Father 
Tom befriends the boy and helps 
him to prove his innocence and to 
solve his problems. 

Jim Kjelgaard, in Wolf Brother 
(Holiday $2.75), has outdone him- 
self in an excellent story about an 
Apache Indian boy who returns to 
his home, after a period of school- 
ing under the Jesuit Fathers, hoping 
to lead his people to a better way of 
life. Although fiction, the book is 
based upon actual events in Apache 
history. The last book completed by 
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Robert Lawson before his death 
was The Great Wheel (Viking 
$3.00). It tells of the part played 
by Cornelius Kilroy, an Irish immi- 
grant boy, in building the gigantic 
wheel, designed by George Wash- 
ington Ferris, for the Chicago Ex- 
position of 1893. 


S ome good teen-age novels have 
come out lately and we welcome a 
little more quality in this are. 
Gladys Malvern’s Curtain’s at Eight 
has to do with the stage. The setting 
is London in the days of Ellen Terry 
and Henry Irving and the plot con- 
cerns a young cockney girl who is 
enamored of the theater and whose 
greatest heartache comes when she 
is torn between her career and her 
love for her less talented husband 
(Macrae Smith $2.75). In Leave It 


to the Fripseys (Harcourt $2.75), 
by Madye Lee Chastain, Marcy and 


her best friend Patty Fripsey are in 
the eighth grade and beginning to 
grow up. But they are sensible and 
help Gwynn to realize that it is more 
fun to be simple and unsophisti- 
cated than to attempt to win friends 
by a veneer of false glamour. In 
Always Anne (Messner $2.95), by 
Holly Wilson, Anne Fraser learns 
to be popular without cheapening 
herself. A good teen-age story of a 
girl growing up, learning new val- 
ues, and gaining self-confidence. 

A book of an entirely different 
type is Margaret E. Bell’s Daughter 
of Wolf House (Morrow $2.95). The 
setting is an Alaskan Indian village 
and the plot is concerned with the 
love of Nakatla, a Haida Indian, 
for Gregory Monroe. The conflict 
is not only between Indian and 
white man but between reactionary 
Indians and those who recognize 
and accept changes in outlook and 
ways of living. Excellent as a novel 
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and a study of a young girl’s growth 
in maturity, as well as an illustra- 
tion of how best to adjust to new 
ways without loss of dignity or self- 
respect. Although the setting is 
strange, the problems presented are 
universal, 

An excellent historical novel is 
Hilda Lewis’ The Gentle Falcon 
(Criterion $3.50). Finely written, 
and with a sense of urgency, we 
see the tragic events that led up to 
the revolt against Richard II of Eng- 
land through the eyes of Isabella 
Clinton, maid-in-waiting to Isabella, 
his child-bride. One need not have a 
knowledge of English history to be 
swept along in this poignant, beau- 
tiful romance. 


P J. KENEDY AND Sons have recently 
broken new ground in Catholic pub- 
lishing for children by launching 
the American Background Books 
which sell for $2.50 each. The read- 
ing interest runs from the eleven to 
the thirteen-year-olds and a bit be- 
yond but the text demands some 
background on the part of the 
reader. The first two are Cavalry 
Hero: Casimir Pulaski, by Dorothy 
Adams, and Colonial Governor: 
Thomas Dongan of New York, by 
J. G. E. Hopkins. Dongan is a 
little-known figure in our colonial 
history who deserves our attention. 
He tried to give the colony of New 
York a responsible government and 
adequate defense in spite of the 
broken promises of King James I 
concerning religious freedom and 
governmental autonomy. The author 
of the life of Casimir Pulaski is the 
wife of Jan Kostanecki, Polish dip- 
lomat, and is a former resident of 
Warsaw. She has done a good job 
in describing the early life in Po- 
land of this great hero as well as 
his exploits fighting under General 
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Washington in the cause of free- 
dom. If Kenedy’s future books in 
this series are as good as tae first 
two, they will be heartily welcomed. 


Anons other books of special in- 
terest to Catholics is Alice Cur- 
tayne’s More Tales of Irish Saints 
(Sheed & Ward $2.75) in which she 
retells stories of the saints gathered 
from old manuscripts or handed 
down for centuries by word of 
mouth. My favorite one is about 
Loman, “the saint who would not 
lend books.” Some of Caryll House- 
lander’s stories for children that ap- 
peared originally in The Children’s 
Messenger have been gathered to- 
gether into a book entitled Terrible 
Farmer Timson (Sheed & Ward 
$2.50). These little stories treating 
of God’s great love for us have a 
spiritual message for adults as well 
as for children. 

In The Man Who Was Chosen 
(Whittlesey $2.75), Elise Lavelle 
has written a life of Pius XII with 
emphasis upon the Holy Father’s 
work for world peace and justice 
and on his personal sanctity rather 
than upon the religious governance 
of the Church. And Gary Webster 
has followed up last year’s Wonders 
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of Science with Wonders of Man 
(Sheed & Ward $2.50), treating of 
man’s body and mind in relation to 
a God Who cares about our possi- 
bilities and our final destination. 
Our Faith (Nelson $3.00) is written 
especially for young people to help 
them to understand their faith and 
to talk intelligently about it. It is by 
the Most Rev. John C. Heenan, now 
Archbishop of Liverpool and, al- 
though meant for an English audi- 
ence, there is little in it that is not 
of general interest, 


z 1956 there were 1,754 children’s 
books published in the United 
States. This year’s total will be even 
greater. The above titles are only 
a sampling of those that I can 
recommend with enthusiasm. Why 
not buy one for yourself as well as 
for Johnny? You will find that a 
good children’s book is superior in 
interest and in literary quality to 
many current best-sellers and will 
be a friend that you can turn to 
time and time again for pleasure 
and relaxation as perhaps you still 
do to Alice in Wonderland, The 
Wind in the Willows, Little Women, 
Tom Sawyer and even The Tale of 
Peter Rabbit! 





New Directions in 
Modern Protestant Theology 


by JAMES MAGMER, S.J. 


S ome interesting insights into the 
doctrines modern Protestant theo- 
logians are teaching emerged dur- 
ing a seminar on “Religious Per- 
spectives in College Teaching” held 
at the State University of Iowa this 
past summer. 

Lecturers and directors of the 
seminar’s discussion sessions were 
Dr. John A. Hutchinson, head of 
Columbia’s school of religion and 
former student of Paul Tillich; Dr. 
Roy Battenhouse, Professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Indiana; 
University of Michigan’s Quaker 
economist Dr. Kenneth E. Boulding; 
Dr. lan Bourbar who is both physi- 
cist and director of the religion 
department of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn.; Dr. Robert A. 
Michaelson, director, and Dr. George 
H. Forrell, associate professor at 
SUI’s school of religion. Dr. Michael- 
son directed the seminar and mod- 
erated the discussion sessions. 

There were twenty-five college 
teachers attending the seminar. 
They belonged to ten different Prot- 
estant denominations and all teach 
non-religious subjects: history, lit- 
erature, social and physical science, 
and music. All have advance degrees 
and most of them are full time pro- 
fessors or department heads in the 
colleges where they teach. 

Their purpose in taking the semi- 
nar was to discover the religious 


problems that are involved in the 
college courses they are teaching 
and to find ways of answering these 
problems that would satisfy their 
students whom they find, in general, 
to be skeptical of religion. 


Beronz going on, a word should 
be said about the SUI school of reli- 
gion that sponsored the seminar. 
The school’s unique feature is this: 
it has a Catholic priest, a Jewish 
rabbi, and several Protestant min- 
isters of different persuasions on its 
faculty. Each member of the school 
teaches a theology based on the 
tenets of his own faith; the students 
are free to choose which classes 
they will attend. 

In presenting their doctrines to 
the seminar most of the speakers 
used the new terminology of the 
modern Protestant theologians 
which comes mainly from the writ- 
ings of Paul Tillich. 

When I first encountered this 
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terminology in Tillich’s books, I 
wondered whether or not the mod- 
ern theologians could use it to con- 
vey their doctrines to their people, 
but after hearing Dr. Hutchinson 
and Dr. Battenhouse at the seminar, 
I concluded that they were at least 
succeeding with the intellectual 
elite. The speakers, however, did 
not seem to be so certain. One morn- 
ing between sessions I heard Dr. 
Battenhouse say to Dr. Hutchinson 
that it was difficult to “put this stuff 
out so these people can understand 
it.” Since “these people” all have 
advance degrees it may be that mod- 
ern Protestantism is not quite ready 
yet for the ordinary folk. 

But by the end of the seminar the 
teacher-students were referring to 
every religious problem as an “ulti- 
mate concern”; the act of faith had 
become for them a “commitment”; 
and God had become the “Ground 
of Being.” For them religion was 
now “the ultimate concern under- 
lying every human endeavor which 
demanded a commitment to the 
Ground of Being.” I wanted to ask 
whether Billy Graham wasn’t say- 
ing the same thing with his “Believe 
on the Lord Jesus,” but with so 
many Ph.D’s around I didn’t dare. 


As far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, “Ground of Being” originated 
with Tillich. As he uses it, it is a 
descriptive term for God, not a defi- 
nition, because Tillich believes that 
since God is infinite He cannot be 
defined, only pointed to by symbols. 

The Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., 
has pointed out that Tillich’s de- 
velopment of the “Ground of Being” 
comes close to involving him in a 
naturalistic pantheism. But during 
the seminar this problem involved 
in considering God the Ground of 
Being went unchallenged. Perhaps 
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the teacher-students missed the im- 
plication. At any rate they did enjoy 
a sort of sophisticated gnosis in be- 
ing able to refer to God as the 
Ground of Being when talking with 
one another about religion. 

Dr. Hutchinson, in speaking on 
the act of faith, mentioned that as 
the Catholic theologians understand 
it, faith is an intellectual assent to a 
divinely revealed truth. He himself, 
though, prefers the traditional Prot- 
estant position of fiducial assent. 
He said faith is an act of the will in 
which man commits himself en- 
tirely to the Ground of Being. 

Later I asked him why he held to 
fiducial assent. If the will were a 
blind faculty (and he admitted 
this), it could not act, even in the 
act of faith, until the intellect had 
provided it with a truth to accept, 

He said he did not deny that faith 
involved an intellectual assent to a 
truth. He merely preferred to place 
the emphasis on the will element 
while Catholic theologians empha- 
sized the intellectual. 


Ruin doctrine that was ac- 
cepted without question is the new 
Protestant teaching that man does 
not have a soul in the Scholastic 
sense of anima rationalis, a perma- 
nent vital principle that is of its na- 
ture immortal. 

Dr. Hutchinson explained that, 
as used at Columbia, intellect was a 
cloudy concept to denote a quality 
common to both men and animals. 
In his own thinking he uses the 
term spirit to denote a quality man 
has that distinguishes him from the 
animal. For him spirit is man’s 
capacity to handle universal ideas 
and to be moved by abstract emo- 
tions. These two observable data in 
man’s activities are used by the 
Scholastics to prove man has a soul, 
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an immortal vital principle. Though 
apparently aware of the Scholastics’ 
arguments, Dr. Hutchinson did not 
seem to accept them. 

But the fact that modern Protes- 
tants do not believe man has an im- 
mortal soul does not keep them 
from believing in the immortality 
of man. As Dr. Forrell expressed it, 
“God who can create man to begin 
with can re-create him.” And say- 
ing so much he left the students to 
conclude that man will achieve im- 
mortality on some misty morning in 
the future when the “Ground of Be- 
ing” shall be moved to 
him. 


re-create 


No one of the seminar students 
questioned this statement. Neither 
did Dr. Hutchinson or Dr. Michael- 
son who were sitting in on the ses- 
sion. 

I asked Dr. Hutchinson if he 
agreed with Dr. Forrell on this; he 
said he did. I asked him why he re- 
jected the doctrine of the soul as the 
Scholastics taught it (a vital prin- 
ciple immortal in itself) since it had 
been in our cultural tradition since 
Aristotle. His reason, he said, was 
that he could find no proof for it 
in the Bible. I observed that Christ 
had spoken of man’s spirit and that 
the evangelist, in recounting His 
words, used the Greek word pneuma 
which was not quite the same as 
psyche which can mean the prin- 
ciple of animal life and which Dr. 
Hutchinson thought Aristotle used 
to describe the vital principle in 
man. Pneuma, I told him, described 
the soul as the Scholastics under- 
stood it, and Christ had used this 
word. He did not seem to know what 
to make of this. 

All of the seminar lecturers 
claimed to hold for the divinity of 
Christ, though Dr. Forrell asserted 
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that Christ’s knowledge was limited. 
“Christ did not know when the 
world would end,” Dr. Forrell said. 
He seemed unaware of the distinc- 
tion between Christ’s communicable 
and uncommunicable knowledge. 


He also seemed to be unaware that 
any assertion which limited Christ 
this way impugned His divinity. 


— were other difficulties that 
arose in their Christology as they 
unfolded their doctrines. Dr. Hutch- 
inson, for instance, defined a person 
as the capacity for further self-de- 
termination. Privately, after his lec- 
ture, I asked him how he could apply 
this definition to God. Since God was 
infinite, even in Dr. Hutchinson’s 
own theology, how could God have 
the capacity for further self-deter- 
mination? His answer was, “Is not 
God free?” He seemed to imply that 
without this capacity for further 
self-determination no being could 
enjoy freedom. But granting the 
“Ground of Being” capacity for fur- 
ther self-determination makes God 
a finite being and could imply the 
kind of pantheism Spinoza held. 

I also asked Dr. Hutchinson how 
he could apply his definition to the 
Trinity since there was nothing in 
his definition that he could use to 
distinguish the Father from the Son 
and the Son from the Holy Spirit. 

His answer was a Sabellian Trini- 
tarian doctrine. The persons of the 
Trinity are not distinct, he told me. 
God is manifested in creation as 
Father, in redemption as Son, and 
in His work of sanctifying the Chris- 
tian community as Holy Spirit. 

Since Dr. Hutchinson had been a 
student of Tillich’s, I asked him if 
Tillich held that Christ was divine. 
From my reading of Tillich, it did 
not seem to me that he admitted 
Christ’s divinity. 
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Dr. Hutchinson’s answer sur- 
prised me. He said Tillich holds 
Christ’s divinity so emphatically 
that he seems to deny His humanity. 
“He is really slipping into a kind 
of docetism. For Tillich, Christ’s 
humanity is no more than an ap- 
parition.” Dr. Battenhouse who 
happened to be listening to us, 
agreed with this interpretation of 
Tillich. Both Dr. Hutchinson and 
Dr. Battenhouse think Tillich is 
moving into Gnosticism. 


F non time to time in the lectures 
and discussions I noted a measure 
of scorn for such Protestant writers, 
such as Norman Vincent Peale, who 
equate Christianity with peace of 
mind, and the good Christian life 
with material success. Speaking of 
such writers, Dr. Forrell said, 
“They would like to think the cruci- 
fixion was all a mistake, that Jesus 
was the first president of the Rotary 
Society, thought positively, and en- 
joyed peace of mind.” 

My general impression, from lis- 
tening to the lectures, was that 
modern Protestantism is losing its 
fundamental characteristic of pro- 
test against the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Occasionally the lecturers and 
students spoke of themselves as 
Lutherans or Episcopalians, but 
more often they referred to them- 
selves as members of the Christian 
Church and seemed more interested 
in discovering doctrines that were 
common to all Churches than in 
finding doctrines that separated 
them from each other or from the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

As the lecturers expanded their 
various theological positions, they 
seemed to be throwing their buckets 
deep into the stream of the Judaic- 
Christian tradition, drawing up 
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everything, and trying to fit it into 
some kind of unified system. And 
frequently, to complete the picture, 
they dipped into Hindu and other 
Oriental cultures for bits of lore. 
As their doctrine became a struc- 
ture, bits of the New Testament, 
quotations from the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church were set 
alongside of fragments of Calvin, 
Luther, and Brahma. 

It was a fine example of what 
happens to intellectual men when 
they try to construct a_ theology 
without the help of an infallible 
magisterium. 

In all fairness to them I must say 
here that they were cultured and in- 
tellectual gentlemen. Their obser- 
vations on literature, especially the 
Greek plays, were enlightening and 
fascinating. They had many new 
and true insights into man and the 
mystery of his redemption. 

But to try to bring the whole cul- 
tural tradition of East and West to- 
gether in one system and unify it 
under such concepts as “Ground of 
Being” and commitment, indicated 
to me that modern Protestant think- 
ing, and not only Tillich, has taken 
a definite step toward Gnosticism. 

Gnosticism placed the salvation 
of the soul, not in faith and good 
works, but in the possession of a 
quasi-intuitive knowledge of the 
mysteries of the universe and in the 
magic formulae that expressed that 
knowledge. Perhaps I am being 
facetious, but to make religion “the 
ultimate concern underlying every 
human endeavor that demands a 
commitment to the Ground of Be- 
ing” sounds like a magic formula. 
This sort of formula will only be 
accepted by the educated Protestant 
which is another reason for think- 
ing that modern Protestants are 
similar to the Gnostics. 





The Potting Shed 


Maturation of Graham Greene’s Vision 


by WILLIAM J. REWAK, S.J. 


Ornusn and realistic technique 
just don’t mix. At least this is what 
many of the recent successes in fic- 
tion and drama would have us be- 
lieve. Modern literature seems to 
have acquired a too violent preju- 
dice against a nineteenth-century 
sentiment voiced by one of Brown- 
ing’s little heroines: “God’s in His 
heaven, All’s right with the world.” 
Writers today want to give us real- 
ity—brute fact! But many of us are 
ready to question whether reality 
can be summed up so succinctly 
and conveniently by the “trackless 
trolleys” and whining cats of Wil- 
liams, the sex perversions of Piran- 
dello, or—not the least of our art- 
ists —the inevitable suicides of 
Graham Greene. 

Now Greene has been valuable: 
raising the question is necessary 
before giving the answer. But if we 
are to look at his entire opus up to, 
and including, The Living Room, 
we might justly feel overwhelmed 
by questions with little hope of 
finding a breath of an answer. 


Tuere has been a change. Perhaps 
the breath has been given. Maybe, 
if The Potting Shed is a success, it 


will stand as an indication that 
optimism and realistic technique 
are not the eagle and the serpent 
they were thought to be. 

The Potting Shed unfolds the 


artistic genius of Graham Greene. 
He retains the same conventions, 
the same themes, and the same 
questions, but he gives an answer. 
His insight is turning into a vision. 
Heavily impregnated with anguish, 
his earlier works won fame and 
recognition when a torn and tor- 
tured world hailed him as the per- 
ceptive diagnostician of its prob- 
lems. But diagnosis always has a 
corresponding cure. An inspection 
of his latest play may afford us the 
cure. 

God is an unmistakable power in 
Greene’s tragedies, a Power that 
fights ceaselessly for the human 
soul. Each of the characters feels 
the pull of His love, but each of 
them, too, underestimates the mag- 
nitude of His mercy. Sin and the 
way of the world are forces which 
are frighteningly concrete: Pinkie’s 





Little critical work has been done so far 
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life. 
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childhood companions were hate 
and lust; the Satanic horror of a 
Godless state relentlessly tracked 
down the whisky-priest; and Sco- 
bie, torn between a bed and the 
altar, chose the sacrilegious Com- 
munion. 

Greene has seemed to say that 
the happy person is ignorant of the 
suffering which is inevitable in this 
world. Sarah, in The End of the 
Affair, kissing the birthmark on 
Smythe’s cheek, thinks: “I am kiss- 
ing pain and pain belongs to You 
as happiness never does. I love You 
in Your pain. .. . How good You 
are. You might have killed us with 
Your happiness, but You let us be 
with You in pain.” This is a valid 
insight. For suffering has been en- 
nobled by the blood of the Cross, 
and it has a purpose in the spir- 
itual life. It is through the experi- 
ence of suffering that we are com- 
pleted and purified before entering 
into the presence of God. 


B UT here is a significant point: it is 
always at the hour of death in which 
Greene’s erring heroes finally re- 
spond to the Grace which has pur- 
sued them so far and for so long. 
Awakening on the morning of his 


execution, the whisky-priest lay 
crouched on the dirty prison floor, 
trying to tell God he was sorry. All 
he could feel was disappointment, 
and he thought how easy it would 
have been to be a saint—and, after 
all, it was the only thing that 
counted. 

In the darkness before death, 
Scobie had managed to drag out 
from his consciousness a last reply 
—the last echo of his confused 
heart: “My God, I love! ...” And 
Father Rank adds a comforting epi- 
logue: “. . . I think, from what I 
saw of him... he really loved God.” 
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Bendrix is surprised to learn that 
Sarah had returned to the Baptism 
stolen for her in her childhood by 
her mother, but she had returned 
only to die. So, too, in The Living 
Room, Greene’s black sheep, Rose, 
was touched, at the moment of sui- 
cide, by the mercy of a God she was 
never taught to love. Father Browne 
says of her: “. . . you don’t know, 
and I don’t know, the amount of 
love and pity He’s spending on her 
now.” 

Death, Greene says, is our child, 
and we must go through pain to 
bear our death. Here is his keynote. 
Man feels himself an impotent crea- 
ture crushed by a history of sin, 
suffering, and death. Life seems a 
painful corridor through which he 
makes halting progress, a dark pas- 
sageway which conceals well the 
raging fiends that tear at his bewil- 
dered heart. The light of peace 
shining from the Cross appears at 
the end of the corridor. The escape 
from sin is found only in the pres- 
ence of God. 


Tue PoTTING SHED is vastly differ- 
ent. Greene’s protagonist is an Eng- 
lish journalist, James Callifer, who 
is at middle age and virtually at the 
end of his rope, spiritually and emo- 
tionally, after an unsuccessful mar- 
riage and a series of seemingly fruit- 
less sessions with a psychiatrist. He 
learns from his uncle, an old priest 
who has apparently lost his faith, 
the reason for the mental block 
which has obscured the first years 
of his life: he had attempted sui- 
cide in the potting shed at the age 
of fourteen and had succeeded, or at 
least Greene wishes us to think so. 
The story hinges on the miracle 
of his recovery. His uncle had ar- 
rived before the doctor and seeing 
the boy he loved lying breathless on 
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the dirt floor, he had prayed: “Take 
away my faith, but let him live.” 
(This was the boy’s recollection of 
the incident years later.) The boy 
lived, only to be driven out by his 
father whose atheistic certainties 
were suddenly jeopardized by this 
unexpected intrusion of the super- 
natural. 

James, like all of his literary 
predecessors, is a searcher; his heart 
is vacant, he cannot love. Sara, his 
estranged wife, was baffled because 
he had always sought for “Nothing” ; 
he used to lie awake at night, 
“thinking of Nothing.” But James 
is not cast in the same mold as are 
the other Greene heroes. Though 
psychologically unbalanced, it is 
through no fault of his own—even 
his suicide at fourteen had been con- 
ditioned by two outside forces: the 
priest, telling him of the love of 
God, and his father, destroying that 
love. James had been devoted to 
his uncle and when that devotion 
was destroyed, when, after the mira- 
cle, his own parents rejected him, 
he became a stranger to love. And 
one cannot love who is not loved. 
But the sadism of Pinkie, the weak- 
ness of the whisky-priest, or the 
passion of Scobie, do not intrude 
into The Potting Shed. James is 
symbolic of the frustrating plight 
of twentieth-century man: his natu- 
ral longing for peace and love can- 
not penetrate the hard, materialistic 
milieu of modern society to find ful- 
fillment in the God of Love. 


Bor while this is a distinctively 
modern note in the play, it is not the 
most important, nor the most tell- 
ing, if Greene’s development be con- 
sidered. 

After the detective-story suspense 
of the ‘first part of the play, the 
scene between James and his uncle 
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is a climax worthy of a great artist. 
Here in Father Callifer’s dreary sit- 
ting-room, with its hideous picture 
of the Sacred Heart, a bottle of 
cheap altar wine left unfinished on 
the table—a room from which faith 
has apparently fled — James para- 
doxically finds his faith, and finds 
love. The “frightening world” of 
eternity which he had entered long 
ago, now gives a meaning to the 
interminable hours of time. For 
God, he discovers, had once saved 
his life, and is now saving it again. 
The broken priest, too, is jerked 
back to a realization of his own be- 
lief, a belief that had never left him. 
Swaying across the room, he looks 
up at the faded picture and says, 
“I thought I had lost Him forever.” 

James, on returning home, asks 
Sara to re-marry him, admitting 
that he had never really loved her 
before. “I’d no idea what love was 
in those days. . . . Nothing mat- 
tered... . We were all going to be 
as dead as last year’s dog. Now, 
when I look at you, I see someone 
who will never die forever. Sara, 
you never believed I wanted you 
and you were right. Your kiss was 
always a question, and I hadn’t got 
an answer. I couldn’t love you any 
more than you can love a tree, a 
glass of wine, a cat.” 

James is no longer a searcher; all 
his questions have answers. 


Gazexs had previously looked at 
the created world and found it 
wanting. Worse, he found it ugly. 
In his emphasis on sin, he had iso- 
lated man. Now he shows that man 
can break through his isolation. 
For sin is essentially a disorder 
and to concentrate one’s imagina- 
tion on that negative side of reality 
is to be unfaithful to the positive 
reality of a created world which is 
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a meaningful and beautiful order. 
Suicide has been discarded as the 
solution for a seemingly unsuc- 
cessful struggle with the moral law. 
Admitting that the mercy of God 
was startlingly evident in his ear- 
lier novels, they were rather de- 
spairing accounts of what man is 
faced with before he receives that 
mercy. One began to wonder if sui- 
cide or a death-bed repentance was 
the panacea that Greene had to of- 
fer his tormented characters. 

Brooks Atkinson was right when, 
reproving The Living Room, he 
said, “Graham Greene can certainly 
make religion sound difficult.” 
Rose had chosen adultery and sui- 
cide, and that is a difficult road, 
besides being a very dangerous one, 
for not even the Church can decide 
whether the desperate decision of 
suicide isn’t more of an obstacle to 
God’s mercy than a plea for help. 
Faithful adherence to a religious 
code may not always be easy, but 
it is a much happier and freer exist- 
ence than is servitude to sin. Is 
peace of soul—the real happiness— 
a possibility in this life? Greene is 
beginning to say yes. 

His vision was confined to the 
waste land and circles of hell where 
man is imprisoned. It had fasci- 
nated his imagination to the point 
of distressed satiety. Now, after 
several novels and one play of dis- 
turbance, he is moved by something 
greater: a force of joy, an almost 
humble acceptance of the world as 
tolerable and even livable. And 
the beauty of this joy will contra- 
dict and outlast any form of pessi- 
mism. 


oo movement to the Catholic 
Church which has for some years 
been sweeping the intellectual cir- 
cles of Europe, is not only mirrored 
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in the writings of such outstanding 
converts as Undset, von le Fort, 
and Stolpe, but is also due in large 
measure to their literary works. 
Catholic literature is no longer con- 
fined to an esoteric group who re- 
ligiously read their pious journals 
every week—it has emerged! 

Commenting on this tremendous 
influence which Catholic authors 
are now exercising, the German 
Bishops recently issued a Pastoral 
Letter in which they openly ex- 
pressed their discontent with much 
of this literature. Many writers, 
criticizing our materialistic way of 
life, are content merely to pose the 
problems of sin, evil, and suffering. 
Such criticism has been laudably 
diagnostic, but a more positive ap- 
proach from those who should have 
the answers would not only en- 
hance our literature, but may even 
preserve our culture. 

Real maturity, as Greene now 
shows, does not stop at an insight 
into the tragic; it involves the 
tragic completed by, and suffused 
with, a vision of joy. For evil is 
still the way of the world, but love 
and grace are the ways of God, and 
God’s power is infinitely more ac- 
tive than the power of evil can 
ever be. 

If we approach nearer to the pot- 
ting shed, as Anne does, we might 
see that all our fears are founded 
upon a misunderstanding, a failure 
to look deeper into reality. 

ANNE: “Oh, I’ve had such a 
funny dream. I was going down 
the path to the potting shed, and 
there was an enormous lion there 
fast asleep.” 

JAMES: “What did you do?” 

ANNE: “TI woke it up.” 

Mrs. CALLirer: “Did it eat you?” 

ANNE: “No, it only licked my 
hand.” 







































































Who Was Knox? 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Tue death this summer of Msgr. Ronald Knox has deprived the English- 
speaking Catholic world of, perhaps, its most eminent contemporary 
writer. Comparisons are odious—at least until the passing of time allows 
values to be focused, and I do not propose to make any. Nor, in a way, 
is it necessary, for Ronnie Knox, as he has come to be almost universally 
known in this country, has achieved immortality through his transla- 
tion of the Bible. There is no sort of doubt that the “Knox Bible” will 
remain as much of a household word to future generations as the “Douay 
Bible” or the “Authorized.” This, not only because of its intrinsic merits, 
but because it has been officially approved by the British Hierarchy and 
authorized for public use in churches. 

“Who was Knox?” “Why is it called the Knox Bible?” “Did he have 
anything to do with John Knox?”—such questions will be put to their 
teachers by children for as many years to come as we can envisage. 


“ 
Roxwre Knox”—the so widespread familiarity raises the first puzzle 
about this remarkable Catholic figure of this century. 

Ronald Arbuthnott Knox, fourth son of an Anglican bishop, does not 
seem the sort of person who could ever evolve into “Ronnie Knox” within 
the middle and popular class English Catholic community, except, maybe, 
in a somewhat derisory sense. It is, of course, true that the “Ronnie” 
was the natural enough product of a brilliant and popular figure in pre- 
first-war Oxford. It is also true that there must be vast numbers of Brit- 
ish Catholics today who have never thought of him as “Ronnie,” but then 
they have probably never thought of him at all, except as a Bible trans- 
lator’s name. 

The fact remains that insofar as he was known as a living person 
at all—by those who had met him, by his fellow Catholic clergy, by his 
readers, by many generations of students and children of both sexes to 
whom he had given conferences or been chaplain, he was simply 
“Ronnie.” 


Why? Was he a hail-fellow-well-met, popular figure? Was he a 
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specially easy conversational com- 
panion? Did he mix easily and 
travel much? Was he always there 
at the party, the reunion, the rally? 
On the contrary, he was almost the 
opposite of all this. Thin, rather 
ascetical, and certainly intellectual, 
looking slightly bent and willowy, 
always shy, with a detached and 
far-away appearance, he was the 
born scholar, the obvious cerebro- 
tonic. His deserved reputation as 
one of the greatest wits and jug- 
glers with words of his time was 
apt to be off-putting to those who 
met him and felt markedly infe- 
rior. His casual conversation, it is 
true, did not sparkle particularly, 
and the pleasant, drawly dryness 
in it was hardly to the casual on- 
comer’s taste. He could not really 
disguise the fact that he was made 
for a certain social class that was 
closely bound up with his own up- 
bringing (Eton and Balliol) and 
taste. 


As the most sought-after preach- 
er of his day, he maintained as a 
Catholic the virtually unique habit 


of reading his sermons from a 
typed script. And though as an ex- 
tempore speaker after dinner or at 
a social occasion, the combination 
of his detached, hesitating, willowy 
manner with devastatingly funny 
witticisms was quite irresistible, he 
was certainly not the obviously 
popular figure. 

Furthermore, throughout his life 
he sought strict personal retire- 
ment from the public scene and 
hardly ever traveled abroad or at 
home, except in the course of his 
actual work. Yet he was never 
what at first sight he obviously 
should have been “Ronald Arbuth- 
nott Knox,” but “Ronnie.” 

This may be a puzzle; but it is 
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also, I think, certainly a clue to 
the real character, influence and 
work of the man. Somehow the in- 
tense humanity and lovableness of 
his character pierced through all 
the external barriers which might 
have been supposed to isolate him, 
at any rate in the English Catholic 
community, clerical and lay, which 
he joined at the age of twenty-nine. 

It was a complete surprise to me 
to learn after his death that as an 
Eton schoolboy he had made a vow 
of celibacy, denying himself “the 
tenderest sympathy which a happy 
marriage would bring” that he 
might live free “to attend upon the 
Lord without impediment.” So 
early did the sense of spiritual dedi- 
cation begin! 

Spiritual dedication within the 
world, the aura, the manners, the 
conventions into which he had been 
born and which he accepted with 
the same simplicity as he accepted 
the clothes which he wore. Spir- 
itual dedication with and within 
the exceptional talents of devastat- 
ing verbal cleverness, of impish 
imagination, of scholarship~ and 
style with which God bad endowed 
him. Surely, we begin to see the 
real man and his inevitable popu- 
larity. Under an unaffected, but 
rare and perhaps even off-putting 
exterior, integrity and simplicity 
were to shine through. 

This integrity first reflected itself 
in his conversion. The world of 
Eton and Oxford, of the highest 





Michael de la Bedoyere pays a warm 
and glowing tribute to the brilliant intel- 
lectual, the dedicated priest, the eminent 
writer and translator—Msgr. Ronald Arbuth- 
nott Knox. But, puzzling as it may be, this 
retiring scholar was beloved even by the 
school girls he chaplained and was popu- 
larly and almost universally known as 
“Ronnie.” 
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English society, of the Establish- 
ment and the Church of England 
lay at the feet of this brilliant man 
(the world, represented at his fu- 
neral forty years later by Harold 
Macmillan, the Prime Minister, and 
Anthony Eden, as well as many 
others), but as he read, studied and 
pondered, the logical clarity of his 
mind and perhaps an instinctive 
and permanent refusal in his na- 
ture to be “had” by any sophistry, 
any excess, any woolliness, led him 
simply, straight and in all humility 
into the Church which must also 
be, in a temporal sense, his exile. 
“The biggest fish landed since New- 
man,” as they said. Not that, with 
his deep sense of what really mat- 
tered in human life, he had any 
great illusions about what the 


world alone could offer him. 

We are told that his crossing of 
the Rubicon, not perhaps as turbu- 
lent as Newman’s, but scarcely less 


deep, was a straightforward march 
into a fresh homeland: the society 
of fellow Catholic clerical students 
and, as a priest himself, the society 
of other priests and young students 
to whom he taught classics and, 
later, Scripture, the tradition of 
which he carried over from former 
days. 

It was recorded by a contempo- 
rary that he quickly absorbed the 
traditions of St. Edmund’s semi- 
nary. “He let it be seen that St. 
Edmund’s was as much his home 
as Oxford.” Yes, but at the same 
time he did not then or later 
throw away what he had learned 
from his rich past and what that 
past had made him. He became an 
intimate member of the Church in 
England, a Catholic priest among 
Catholic priests, yet without in any 
way diminishing this, he remained 
what he was—very different. 
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In other words, in all simplicity 
he gave to the Church what he had 
to give and what he was. Again, it 
was this simplicity, this non-dual- 
ity in a personality so dually com- 
pounded which caused his fellow 
Catholics to see him, not just as a 
name or a figure, but as a person 
somehow near to them, despite the 
outward differences. 


Tue same integrity, the same qual- 
ity of service, first of all to his Mas- 
ter to whom he had early vowed 
himself, then to the Church through 
which his Master authentically 
spoke, dominated the work of his 
life. 

He did not consider that he had 
anything great to contribute, any 
new ideas, any fresh system of 
thought in philosophy, theology or 
Scripture. He only wanted to be a 
servant using his talents as he 
could give them and as they might 
be required. His outlook was utili- 
tarian. He was a writer, writing as 
well as he could for the greater 
glory of God—and the books flowed 
on. 

Father Martin D’Arcy has ex- 
pressed it in the following words: 
“We always felt the hand of the 
master craftsman, the delicacy of 
word, the perfection of phrasing, 
the wrought idea, a work of art 
which had passed the censorship 
of the divine Master. Though so 
ingenious and exceptional a mind, 
though so precocious when he was 
young, his style is never singular, 
theatrical or conceited; he could be 
brilliantly original and amusing, 
but never vainglorious.” 

What others had to discern of 
him through a kind of second sight 
(much liking what they discerned 
of “Ronnie”), the Catholic students 
of Oxford when he was their chap- 
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lain got to know through the privi- 
lege of intimacy. Friendships, last- 
ing the years and stretching out to 
distant parts of the globe, were the 
fruit of those years. Others could 
see that this man was lovable; they 
knew it. 

And to Oxford we owe the detec- 
tive stories, utilitarianly under- 
taken to help finance the chap- 
laincy, and on which some in 
higher places were wont to frown. 
A careful reading of the detective 
stories furnishes a valuable in- 
sight into the author’s tastes and 
values. I remember a crotchety old 
lady of high breeding being com- 
pared to lesser folk as “a precious 
diamond among sham jewels.” And 
it was “Ronnie” himself who was 
most surprised when he found him- 
self a roaring success when asked 
to give retreats and conferences to 
school-girls, one such girl, we are 
told, insisting on returning at once 
to school, though not well, because 
“she could not miss one of Ronnie’s 
talks.” 

In the same integrated, dedicated 
way he gave all he could give to the 
simplest conference, the least-im- 
portant of sermons, with the result 
that these today remain in print at 
the service of future generations. 


0, his greatest work, the transla- 
tion of the Bible I will not write. 
He has had many critics of his at- 
tempt to find a “timeless English,” 
and certainly there was widespread 
regret that he so drastically altered 
famous passages which had become 
traditional in English culture, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic. Yet there is 
almost universal agreement that he, 
for the first time, made many pas- 
sages of the Epistles intelligible to 
the man-in-the-street. For myself, 
at any rate, I thank him for having 
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made the Old Testament a book to 
read and to enjoy. 

But time alone can judge of the 
quality of the work, my own guess 
being that as old associations 
weaken it will be more and more 
surely hailed as a work of real 
genius. And this particularly be- 
cause it was absolutely a “one- 
man” job. This in itself was a 
fantastic achievement, due to his 
learning, his mastery of the Eng- 
lish tongue, his quiet, retired way 
of life (though never a recluse), an 
unusual faith in himself, springing 
not from conceit, but rather from 
a genuine humility in the sense of 
being dedicated to God’s service 
and to what God wanted of him in 
terms of the talents with which God 
had endowed him. This honest 
looking-outward, rather than wor- 
rying-inward, was so characteristic 
of him and so much the key to his 
popularity in spite of heavy odds. 


Peanars the most typical thing of 
his life was the publication in 1950 
of Enthusiasm, that massive study 
of over 600 pages of religious “exag- 
gerators” through Christian history. 
Ronnie, I have said, did not think 
that he had anything of great im- 
portance to contribute to Christian 
theology and philosophy. He was 
content to see his vocation in work- 
ing to rule and necessity in a utili- 
tarian way. But as keen a mind as 
his could hardly avoid all specula- 
tion, all relating of revealed truth 
and Church history to his own tastes 
and values. And indeed friends had 
observed for years that behind their 
backs, so to speak, he had been read- 
ing a great deal of material that did 
not seem to bear on his day-to-day 
writing —almost furtively taking 
notes on his reading. And one day, 
seven years before his death, out 
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came from the Oxford University 
Press this unexpected and very self- 
revelatory work. 

Apart from being the most amus- 
ing and freshly-turned serious work 
on Church history, Enthusiasm re- 
flects its author’s love of balance 
and common sense, of the solid 
highroad through emotional and 
subjective dangers. With reason, 
revelation and common sense (Aris- 
totle and the Christian pattern) a 
man is safe. Let Plato, subjectivism, 
experience and ultrasupernatural- 
ism in, and danger arises, if not to 
the individual personally, at least to 
enthusiastic disciples. Of such stuff 
are all heresies compounded. 

Such is the thesis, strictly ad- 
hered to in the earlier part of the 
book. But the sympathy and sensi- 
tivity, so much part of the author’s 
nature, so clearly visible in all his 
human contacts, find themselves 
coming more and more into play as 
the work proceeds. Religion is more 
than a philosophy, a doctrine, a safe 
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way charted through dangers; it is 
a personal relationship with the 
Spirit of God, an embracing by His 
love. So many have so clearly be- 
come religious enthusiasts because 
they so clearly felt the touch of God 
in their souls. So, while maintain- 
ing his thesis, which indeed is ir- 
refutable, we find the author more 
and more understanding of, more 
and more indulgent to, the enthusi- 
asts, while not denying the dangers 
lurking within their spiritual zeal. 


ie is not without significance that 
“the biggest fish landed since New- 
man,” the rarest, most detached of 
our contemporary Catholic Oxford 
scholars, the man molded by social 
and class associations that have 
passed, should have ended his days, 
seeking to enter the mind of a young 
nineteenth century bourgeois 
French girl called to Carmelite 
sanctity, as he translated the origi- 
nal text of the Little Flower’s auto- 
biography. 


Afternoon in Advent 


by TRUDI BOMBA 


T FOLD laundry at the kitchen table 


And drink tea. 


She draws Joseph sweeping out the stable, 


And the Three 


Wise Men with camels humpish 


And gifts most lumpish. 


Untunefully she renders “Silent Night.” 
Stay with me, kindly moment of delight, 


To quell the fears 
And stem the tears, 


Which she may cause 


In later years. 





BY James Fenlon Finley, C.S.P. 


IN thi Holy Season which is focused 
so sharply by the Feast of Christmas on 
the relationship between parent and 
child, I would like to wonder a small- 
sized wonder about scriptwriting that 
deals with this problem of parents and 
children. 

There seems to be a school of scrib- 
blers in TV and the movies who can’t 
resist loading the gun and pulling the 
trigger to blow out parental brains in 
these parent versus child dramas. 
Granted the fact of a horde of ill-tem- 
pered, incompetent parents in this or 
any generation—these people are not 
the, representative or universal type 
when dramatizing family conflicts that 
involve authority and obedience. 

Why do authors tend on too many 
occasions to present the mother or 
father as a nagging or narrow-minded 
tyrant and the child as a starry-eyed, 
innocent, fun lovin’ puppy who is hor- 
ribly misunderstood. Aren’t children 
supposed to obey? Are they supposed 
to be permitted absolute liberty or 
freedom to romp and roam, never be- 
ing checked, questioned or tested on 
their hours, activities or companion- 
ship? 


HERE’S an example of this kind of 
writing. Scene shows high school 
daughter about sixteen or seventeen in 
a car with the local Mr. Wonderful. 
They’re moaning and groaning about 
going home—after all it’s only 2 A. M. 
and they’ve only been parked for three 
hours in the dark, talking excitedly 
about the latest issue of the Congres- 
sional Journal—-why must they go 
home and face the horror of getting 
some sleep! Better judgment or the 
highway motor police finally convince 


them it is time to depart. After a quick 
farewell of forty-five minutes at the 
gate and a fifteen minute gulper of a 
good-by in the doorway, our little 
heroine goes inside. 


MOTHER waits at the stairs — she’s 
haggard, wild-eyed and leg-weary from 
playing sentinel since midnight. She 
asks, “Where have you been?” 

“Out,” answers daughter curtly, feel- 
ing that one word should solve moth- 
er’s insomnia problem. 

“What could you be doing until this 
hour?” 

“Doing?” screams our girl arching 
her eyebrows and her back menac- 
ingly. “Is that what you think of me, 
mother?... is that how you trust me?” 

“Well . . .” Mother can’t muster 
more of an answer being slack-jawed 
from loss of sleep and not too sharp 
from a three hour vigil in the cold 
morning air. 

“Think what you want, mother!” 
shouts daughter, “you keep thinking it 
and someday Ill do all the things you 
suspect.” Annie hits the stairs four at 
a time, bangs open her door and slams 
it against mother with a flourish of re- 
sentment that loosens the lintel. 

Mother drags her shattered frame up 
the long flight of stairs. We all know 
as she fades into those upper shadows 
that she’s a wretch of a woman just 
hounding her little darling to death. 
Why who ever heard of a parent check- 
ing any sixteen-year-old girl on why 
she was out until 3 A. M. 


HERE’S a hope some of these writers 
get a little perspective into the future 
domestic scenes they fashion. Stop 
making parenthood the “heavy.” A 
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good proportion of our very young 
people find great consolation in drama- 
tizations which justify their own re- 
bellious motions and notions. 

Our authors must remember that the 
real basis of a true presentation of 
family values must be found in the 
Fourth Commandment. God allows 
for no false pity or sympathetically 
slanted dialogue when He demands, 
“Honor thy father and mother.” 

Parents have rights under this canon 

children have duties. Obedience is 
an obligation no matter what the gang 
does or whether daughter wears high 
heels and uses lipstick or what the 
fashion and trend of the day falsely 
allows. 

There is a suspicion some of the 
writers are not adult themselves when 
they create these scenes prejudicial to 
parents. Someone should take the pens 
away from them and give them a rattle 
—or a lesson in growing up before 
allowing them to write about grown- 
ups. 


UNTIL THEY SAIL (M. G. M.).—What 
women do when their men are at war 
could be the subtitle of this most dubi- 
ous reflection on the honor of New 
Zealand women and the decency of 
American soldiers. 

Like so many stories this film’s script 
is off balance and it plays itself out far 
off base. We are not allowed a breath 
of clean fresh air as we are taken on a 
march of clubs, pubs, hotel rooms, bars 
and backyards. Each new scene gives 
the same old sight: men-hungry women 
flinging—nay, hurling—themselves at 
their American military protectors. 
You get the impression that assignation 
is the indoor, outdoor, all season, all 
purpose sport of New Zealand females 
during these war years. 

This may seem a harsh estimate of a 
picture that will be billed as a sympa- 
thetic story about women deprived of 
their men folk. I might have bought 
the compassion angle had a little more 
white been mixed in with the black of 
this plot. Infidelity and promiscuity 
are delicate themes demanding the ut- 
most artistry to keep them in proper 
perspective and give them their realist 
value. I think Until They Sail fails all 
the way. Even if it’s a true story, it is 
untruly told. 
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AN ALLIGATOR NAMED DAISY (J. Ar- 
thur Rank).—This is named after but 
is not all about Daisy, an abandoned 
alligator. Don’t let any repugnance you 
might have toward reptiles keep you 
from the film if it tempts your curi- 
osity. Daisy is locked away long 
enough and often enough to spare your 
sensitivities. This prelude is offered on 
the chance that you are not fascinated 
by the possibility of having an alligator 
for a house pet. If you, like some of the 
characters in Daisy, are “mad” for alli- 
gators on leashes then this is your 
evening at the movies. 

Apart from Daisy this is one of those 
comedies for which we owe the British 
so much. It is replete with humorous 
situations and studded with comic 
characterizations that have become 
welcome standards of English come- 
dies. 

The plot is about as important as a 
bundle of last year’s newspapers but 
briefly it concerns Daisy an alligator 
unwanted by her owner and unrelished 
by Donald Sinden who becomes the 
possessor. The reason Donald keeps 
the alligator is to win over Jean Carson 
whom he meets and subsequently dis- 
covers is an old alligator lover from 
*way back. The plot complication is 
Diana Dors to whom Donald is be- 
trothed. Diana’s lure for the alligator- 
ridden suitor is some little affection 
but mostly some lot of money. Her 
daddy seems to own England, Scotland, 
Wales and the separated Counties of 
North Ireland. Daisy is the scraggy- 
backed cupid who helps true love tri- 
umph over filthy lucre. 

The whole thing is merely a vehicle 
for presenting some of the most out- 
landishly delightful humor abroad in 
the land. The characterizations in 
Daisy are the highspots of the picture. 
The people lampooned in the film are 
presented to us in performances that 
run from broad, custard-pie farce to 
neat, needlepoint satire—each adding 
its effect to bring off a sustained mood 
of hilarity. 

One discordant and jarring item of 
Daisy was the interruption of the 
whole piece by Miss Jean Carson’s song 
and dance numbers. If I recall accu- 
rately, Daisy was originally billed as 
a comedy—and later called a comedy 
with music. This final designation 
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must have been to cover the dragged-in 
sequences where Miss Carson’s con- 
tract might have called for certain pro- 
duction numbers in which she was to 
star. If this was the arrangement the 
contract was fulfilled but the picture 
wasn’t improved. In a mostly funny 
film these numbers bog the comic 
mood. 


PEYTON PLACE (20th Cent.-Fox).—In 
name alone this should be money in 
the bank for Twentieth Century. Curi- 
osity might have killed the cat but it’ll 
mean lots of life to the box offices un- 
der the holiday marquees advertising 
Peyton Place. 

Report has it that the author of the 
original waste-of-time novel was cut 
deeply when brought face to face with 
the redecorating done around Peyton 
Place. Twentieth apparently called in 
all hands to shape upa very shabby and 
cluttered spot. They have taken a 
literary dumping ground and turned 
it into a garden spot with only a patch 
of crab-grass here and there to mar 
the landscape. 

The film tells of the life, the sins, 
the frustrations and ambitions of a 
group of people in a New England 
town. The storytelling is done with a 
minimum of shock and a maximum of 
deference to good taste. Some violence 
occurs but the effort is made not to 
incite the morbid to leer or the inno- 
cent to become curious. 

Sex and sexual overtones were ma- 
jor concerns of the original mish-mash 
that became a best seller. Twentieth 
Century couldn’t avoid the Metalious- 
made mountain that sex was in the 
book but they persevered and got it as 
near mole-hill proportions as they 
could. The film however remains a 
sticky one to classify or recommend 
on a general basis. It is not a family 
affair by any means and unless you 
really rate yourself as very mature 
Peyton Place is no place for you. 

The production of the film is first 
grade, full use being made of art and 
nature to set the story and hold the 
interest. The acting is a cut below the 
level of production and writing. A 
couple of roles are miscast, or perhaps, 
more accurately, they were misbegot- 
ten by Grace Metalious when she was 
peopling Peyton Place. 
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JAILHOUSE ROCK (M. G. M.).—Elvis 
is with us once more or yet and, as you 
can imagine, no jail is big enough or 
strong enough to hold Mr. E. 

In this immortal classic so nobly 
named, Elvis is thrown in jail after 
being convicted of manslaughter. 
Seems he was defending a lady against 
her brutish boy friend. Not knowing 
his own strength, Elvis kills the man 
with his bare hands. 

While serving his sentence these 
powerful paws learn how to strum a 
guitar. Elvis’s cellmate is an old 
vaudeville trouper who just happened 
to have his guitar with him in jail. The 
older man schools our boy in the ways 
of music and in the ways of the world. 
Elvis leaves jail ready to face the 
dog-eat-dog society he’s learned about 
from his not so gentle-natured musical 
teacher. 

Two or three barkin’ bouts within 
the first few hours of freedom convince 
E.P, that a truer way of expressing so- 
ciety’s condition is not that dog-eats- 
dog but big dogs eat little dogs. He 
determines to be the biggest and 
orneriest canine the world ever did 
see. 

Success in his campaign is achieved 
and he manages to chew up most of the 
competition. He becomes top dog. 
Ah! but there’s one cute little kitten 
in the neighborhood that just won’t 
be bitten and here’s the key to Elvis’s 
undoing. Fortunately for the music 
world the reluctant kitten is able to 
domesticate the ravenous instincts of 
Elvis. She turns an angry growl into 
the purtiest purr that’s ever been ac- 
companied by piano and drum and 
strings. 

Songs of all sorts are sprinkled freely 
throughout the picture, Elvis sings 
in and out of jail wherever the script 
demands it. The title song “Jail- 
house Rock” is about as detonating a 
passage of music as Rossini’s Over- 
ture to Semiramide. I’m sure Elvis 
could have blasted his way out of Al- 
catraz with just one chorus of JR. In 
the picture you’re treated to about 
four! 


NO DOWN PAYMENT (20th Century- 
Fox) is one of the first attempts to 
portray the problems of the young mar- 
ried couples who live in the Levittowns 
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of America. The setting of the town 
depicted here is somewhere in Cali- 
fornia—but place has no real relation 
to the story. The point being made is 
that not all is rosy or even nearly rosy 
in the No-Down-Payment world of to- 
day. Four couples are used to show 
us the variety of peoples who get 
down to the same problems — debts, 
money, sex, children, church and the 
drive to be secure in a very unstable 
world of nothing-down, pay later. 

The study itself is not too penetrat- 
ing and there is a tendency toward 
stock types that could be seen in any 
community besides that of the young 
married; yet one of the strong points 
of the picture is the believableness and 
sincerity of the acting by the young 
people who are called upon to portray 
the roles. Though the narrative does 
not go deep there is enough considera- 
tion given each problem to make us 
realize the uncertainty that affects to- 
day’s young married couples. There 
arises the suspicion that our society 
does not equip many of these duos for 
the great responsibility of parenthood 
and Christian neighborliness. 

One of the interesting features or 
aspects of watching this preview was 
the spontaneous and loud applause that 
greeted a scene in which the Church 
was criticized vehemently by one of 
the characters. No particular religious 
sect was referred to, the dialogue in- 
dicating merely the Church of the 
community where the story takes 
place. The husband cries out that if 
the Church is so important it should 
do something about a racial discrimi- 
nation problem that confronts the town 
where these young people live. In his 
strong and slightly contemptuous re- 
mark, the audience found cause for 
cheering. It was a criticism of religion 
on the part of the people in the theater 
as they reacted to a sentiment voiced 
by the character. It is a small thing 
but worth noting as symptomatic of 
the attitude of people that the Church 
does nothing about social problems 
that confront the community. 

The picture is fairly realistic in let- 
ting us peek into the kitchen, bedroom 
and sink of young America. Some of 
the peeking makes one feel you are 
being encouraged to peep since the 
little married-folk touches get to the 


cloying point. Most people know that 
husbands desire their wives now and 
then and that many inebriate spouses 
get emotional after drinking parties, 
so dotting a film with such scenes adds 
little to the over-all realism. Artistic 
realism does not mean giving clinical 
reports when describing the human 
body or telling about the mating habits 
of young married couples. 

The black and white production is 
splendidly done, light and shadow be- 
ing cleverly balanced to give sharp 
imagery to the setting. All the prin- 
cipals have been previously com- 
mended but one final note should be 
made about them. They play their 
picture together each maintaining in- 
dividuality yet contributing all the 
while to a complete portrait of new- 
community living. 


THE INVISIBLE BOY (Pan.-MGM) is a 
science-fiction film that is interesting 
enough and enjoyable enough to please 
both adults and children. The science 
gimmickry should fascinate young- 
sters and entertain oldsters in its im- 
aginativeness and inventiveness. There 
are humorous touches and antics that 
register from mild to hilarious depend- 
ing upon your degree of sophistication 
or your risibility quotient. 

TIB is a lucky break for the producers 
since it comes on the tail of the Sput- 
niks sweep around the globe. The plot 
does not treat the actual problem of 
manufactured satellites but it does in- 
volve the space-travel issue. The real 
conflict of the piece is man struggling 
to survive against a couple of elec- 
tronic computers that get a bit too big 
for their circuits. 

There is no pretentiousness about 
the production of TIB, the studio 
rightly feeling that the science toys 
dreamed up should eliminate the need 
for lavish backings or sets. Acting, 
likewise, is derived from the easy- 
does-it school. After all, who’s going 
to knock himself out trying for an 
Oscar in an opus starring a robot? 


SEARCH FOR PARADISE (Cinerama). 

If you’ve been a Cinerama fan and 
san take more of the same, Search for 
Paradise will not disappoint you. On 
the triptych-like screen we are given 
a full dimensioned if spotty tour in 
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search of a carefree Eden. This is not 
truly the reason behind the Cinerama 
production but it is the fine thread 
that is supposed to bind the episodes of 
the film. 

Search for Paradise labors the point 
about looking for the place of en- 
chanted bliss but it leans heavily for 
material on a trip Lowell Thomas took 
to Nepal. Mr. Thomas was appointed 
one of three ambassadors who were to 
represent the United States at the coro- 
nation of the Nepalese King Mahendra. 
This Cinerama is the result of Thomas’s 
combining business with diplomacy. 
As Cinerama producer he saw the pos- 
sibilities of bringing along film equip- 
ment on his trip. The resulting footage 
is not just shown to the neighborhood, 
it’s shown in the neighborhood movie 
palace. 

I cannot minimize the occasion, 
scene or sequence that touches on the 
beautiful, the awe-inspiring, the pleas- 
urable. Sights of the rugged Himalayan 
mountains, a sojourn at Shalimar, the 
coronation scene in Nepal—these are 
worth seeing under the most trying 
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circumstances. If they can be viewed 
under less trying circumstances than 
those offered in this current Cinerama 
adventure, their being seen would be 
agreeably enhanced. 

Cinerama must cease to be a medium 
for travelogging. As with this or any 
of the vast-a-vision techniques, it is 
time to put them to dramatic use. Even 
Mike Todd’s Around the World cannot 
escape the criticism that it is a thinly 
disguised travel film. It has a mob of 
actors in its cast but very little of dra- 
matic worth results from all their com- 
bined efforts. 

Most people enjoy Cinerama or the 
other semi-cycloramic efforts— but I 
think they want a change in the use of 
these processes. They want to get off 
the plane or the train or the ski jump 
or the pack horse or the roller-coaster; 
they want to stop soaring over water 
or bouncing into waves or looping the 
loop or getting saddle sores on the trail 

they’d like to see a wonderful tale 
well told in all the magnificent pano- 
ramic possibilities of which Cinerama 
gives promise. 


Our Altars Are His Bethlehem 


by LOLA S. MORGAN 


Wak softly now, the Stable is not far 

And we must make no sound. The little King 
May be asleep. Is that a strange, white star 

And are we dreaming or do angels sing? 

Our city streets are bright and snow drifts down 
Like blossoms from the sky. The night He came 
There was no room in that small, country town 
But by a manger Mary spoke His name 

While Joseph smiled and cared for both of them. 
Walk softly now. Though that was far away 
Tonight our altars are His Bethlehem 

Where we have come to worship and to pray 
That every man be given Christmas grace 

To find the Child and look upon His face. 











MARY STUART.— Rising from _ the 
ashes of indifferentism, the Phoenix 
Theater has renewed its promise in re- 
viving for us a great German classic. 
Not since 1933 has the beautiful Queen 
of Scots appeared in Maxwell Ander- 
son’s Mary of Scotland which encom- 
passed a period of seven years from 
Mary’s landing in Scotland to her im- 
prisonment in England in 1568. Schil- 
ler confines his tragedy to 1587, the 
year of Mary’s trial and execution. The 
drama is built around the two Queens, 
Mary and Elizabeth and the interview, 
unknown to history, at which they 
meet. Anderson also felt that this 
meeting was essential and placed it at 
the beginning of Mary’s imprisonment. 
Schiller has increased the tension by 
making it the crisis of Mary’s life when 
only Elizabeth’s reluctance to sign the 
death warrant keeps Mary’s head off 
the block. 

A desperate last hour conspiracy by 
young Mortimer to rescue Mary is the 
hinge of Schiller’s plot. As a last ex- 
pedient, Mary tries to involve the fickle 
Leicester, Elizabeth’s notorious favor- 
ite. It is Leicester who engineers the 
encounter between the royal cousins in 
the park of Fotheringay Castle where 
Mary is kept prisoner. There the Queen 
of England goes hunting. In the back- 
ground, Leicester and Shrewsbury lis- 
ten tensely along with Burghley, Mary’s 
arch enemy. It is patent that as soon 
as Elizabeth realizes Mary’s beauty her 
cause is lost. When Mary, goaded on 
by Elizabeth, shrieks “Bastard!” all is 
over. 

Elizabeth signing the death warrant 
is a great scene, superbly played by 
Eva Le Gallienne, whose Queen is as 
strongly devious as was her Princess 
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in The Swan (so many years before 
Grace Kelly) innocent. Irene Worth, 
once seen here in The Cocktail Party, 
is a spirited Mary Stuart, royal, vital 
and devout. That one of her old serv- 
ants, newly ordained, returns from 
Rome just in time to hear her last con- 
fession overlays with beauty the horror 
of her execution. The tragedy closes 
on Elizabeth’s discovery that the exe- 
cution has taken place without her 
knowledge. In the impotent rage of her 
guilty conscience, she dismisses Burgh- 
ley, sends her secretary to the Tower 
and, calling for Leicester, hears he has 
sailed for Ireland. The throne is 
doubly hers but she sits there alone. 
Tyrone Guthrie has staged Mary 
Stuart with a compelling competence. 
In the version by Jean Stock Goldstone 
and John Reich there seems no super- 
fluous line. Such is the splendid sweep 
of the drama that scene follows scene 
in mounting emotion. Here is the grand 
manner in the theater to be admired. 
A great Catholic play is at the Phoeniz. 


WEST SIDE STORY.—The lovers who 
once met in Verona, now find each 
other in New York; the balcony be- 
comes a fire escape and the feuding 
Montagues and Capulets are rival 
gangs. The medium through which 
their tragedy is unfolded, called a 
“musical,” is a ballet with songs and 
very little spoken dialogue. This ultra- 
modern Romeo and Juliet is the crea- 
tion of Jerome Robbins, the great 


choreographer, in collaboration with 
Leonard Bernstein who composed the 
score and Oliver Smith who designed 
the décor. Fancy Free, the unique short 
ballet of three sailors is the work of 
the same trio. 


For West Side Story 


THEATER 


Arthur Laurents wrote the book—the 
weakest link—and Stephen Sondheim 
the lyrics. It is the genius of Bern- 
stein and Robbins which surrounds the 
drab and evil occurrences of current 
life with an abstract universal quality 
which gives them a poetic value. 

In the first scene nothing is either 
said or sung but the dancers indicate 
all the seething elements of hate be- 
tween the two gangs, the Jets and the 
Puerto Rican Sharks. Following closely 
the outline of Shakespeare, a plain- 
clothes man is the Law upheld by 
Escalus, and “Doc,” who runs a drug 
store frequented by the Jets, is a very 
inferior Friar Laurence. 

The Ball is a dance in the gym of a 
Neighborhood House where Maria, 
whose brother is the leader of the 
Sharks, meets Polish Tony of the Jets. 
Tony’s song, “Maria” and their duet is 
sung under Maria’s fire escape. When 
Maria hears the Jets and Sharks have 
planned a rumble (a gang fight) she 
makes Tony promise to prevent it. The 
best he can do is to outlaw knives or 
rocks. But when Bernardo, the Puerto 
Rican Tybalt, hears about his sister 


Maria from Chino, the modern Paris, 
Bernardo draws his knife on Tony who 


refuses to fight, and Riff, the Jet 
leader, as Mercutio, is killed instead. 
Horror-stricken, Tony revenges Riff’s 
murder and is shot by Chino. The po- 
lice arrive but the gangs are past scat- 
tering from cops. Together they lift 
Tony’s body and bear it out. Maria 
follows them. 

West Side Story is shattering to com- 
placency with city life. The boys in 
these gangs are not intrinsically evil. 
They want security and fellowship as 
well as power but fight breeds fight. 
Bernstein’s score is as integrated with 
the action as the conductor’s baton. 
It is an exciting score with some songs 
of appealing beauty but it is good that 
the cast have the vigor of youth for 
they must sing as well as they dance 
and the action is tense at all times. 
Tony has an unusual voice and Carol 
Lawrence’s Maria, fresh from her is- 
land village, has a gay virginal grace. 
Although this script absolves the 
lovers from suicide, Maria is not heir 
to Juliet’s chastity but yields to Tony 
after a private pledging of their troth 
in the Wedding Rental Shop of Maria’s 
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cousin. No excuse is offered of the 
difficulty of a minor’s marriage. It 
seems a sad flaw in the script and a re- 
flection on the strict code of Puerto 
Ricans for their girls. It is for the 
Puerto Rican girls also to introduce 
the comedy element in their dancing 
at the Ball and in a rather ribald but 
lively song, “America,” sung by Rita 
Rivera. West Side Story is a dramatic 
experience. A New York tragedy.— 
At Winter Garden. 


ROMANOFF AND JULIET. — From the 
moment that with clanging bells and 
the rumble of ancient machinery Death 
with his sickle—an hour late—grinds 
around the Cathedral clock in the 
smallest country in Europe, a pleas- 
antly bizarre fairy tale unfolds. Pre- 
sided over by the author-actor Peter 
Ustinov, as the General and President 
pro tem, his army and police force 
number two peddlers of postcards, 
who obligingly put on their creased 
khaki and tasseled caps for national 
emergencies — which means national 
festivals. This smallest country is full 
of them. 

Peter Ustinov is the worried type of 
comedian in pince-nez whose defeat- 
est exterior holds a soul impervious to 
the odds of current history; whose 
diplomatic technique can block any 
ultimatum; who sings folksongs with 
his army at critical moments and 
whose heart expands over the young 
lovers who met and loved at last night’s 
national ball. But, alas, one is Juliet, 
the American ambassador’s daughter 
while the other is Igor, son to the am- 
bassador of the U. S. S. R. The General, 
however, is not daunted by such seem- 
ingly insuperable barriers and his mas- 
ter strategy, dependent on the great 
age and failing faculties of the Arch- 
bishop creates a joyful finale with 
everyone reconciled, even the Soviet 
spy who enters the strictest penitential 
order. 

The décor by Denis Malcles has the 
same gay imagination as the script. 
On either side of the Cathedral clock 
tower on which many other strange 
figures compete with Death—are the 
rival embassies which pivot about to 
exhibit their very different interiors 
and the upper bedrooms in which the 
lovers languish. The incidental music 
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by Harold Rome, the ballads by Hop- 
kins and Ustinov are as charming as 
the costumes by Helene Pons. 

Directed by George Kaufman, the 
two ambassadors play for broader 
farce than Ustinov but then his brand 
of humor is exclusive. His big moment 
comes when he announces on alternate 
visits to the embassies that the Rus- 
sians have the American code and the 
Americans have the Russian code— 
then that the Russians know that the 
Americans know that their code is 
known and the Americans know the 
Russians know but when, parting, he 
tells the Americans that the Russians 
know that the Americans know that 
they know the Americans know—the 
American Ambassador says “Thank 
you.” 

Natalie Schafer and Elizabeth Allen 
are the American mother and daughter 
and Gerald Sarracini, the handsome 
Igor. Everyone who has sat through 
the sadness of West Side Story should 
hurry to Romanoff and Juliet for a 
happy ending and fun at the Plymouth. 


LOOK BACK IN ANGER.—There was a 
discussion in a popular magazine last 
summer between two fathers whose 
children went to the same _ public 
school. Father number one was en- 
tirely satisfied that the greater em- 
phasis was on good citizenship; father 
number two complained of the lack of 
mental stimulus. Jimmy Porter’s fa- 
ther died when he was ten; his mother 
wasn’t interested in him. Somehow 
Jimmy educated himself but never 
learned anything at all about being a 
good citizen. For all his wit and cul- 
ture Jimmy is such an insufferable 
bully and cad that he seems to win 
the case for father number one. 
Look Back in Anger is the first play 
of the latest British playwright, John 
Osborne, about his own generation of 
“angry young men.” What are they 
angry about? Pretty much everything 
including God and chivalry and the 
so-called upper classes whose parties 
Jimmy liked to crash in London. It 
was at one of these parties that Jimmy 
met a retired Colonel’s daughter, Ali- 
son, and married her. Four years later 
a benumbed Alison is ironing shirts 
for Jimmy in a slovenly attic over 
their sweet shop in a small town while 
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Jimmy reads the Sunday papers with 
an uneducated Welsh crony and merci- 
lessly insults Alison. 

So continuous is his abuse that when 
Helena, an old friend of Alison’s ap- 
pears, a wire is sent off by Helena to 
the Colonel urging him to take his 
daughter home. No sooner is Alison 
gone, however, than Helena slaps 
Jimmy and then comforts him in her 
arms. In the next act, Helena is doing 
the ironing and Jimmy is behaving 
fairly well but when Alison whose 
baby was born dead, reappears, Helena 
unexpectedly remembers that she is 
living in sin and walks out, whereupon 
Alison falls at Jimmy’s feet saying she 
can never love anyone else. Jimmy is 
magnanimous. The curtain falls on 
some pretty maudlin sentiment about 
“big-bear Jimmy” and his “little 
squirrel.” The only happy ending 
would have included a horsewhip. 

Osborne’s play has been hailed as a 
great step in advance for British 
drama. It is, indeed, extremely well 
acted by Kenneth Haigh as Jimmy and 
Mary Ure (Mrs. Osborne) as the all 
enduring Alison. Written boldly and 
often wittily with no inhibitions and 
full of “show-off” vulgarities, Jimmy, 
as a hero, is a barbarian without bar- 
baric courage. He is permitted only 
one decency—a visit to a friend’s dy- 
ing mother. It may be exciting for the 
disciplined British stage to be jolted 
once in a while. Look Back in Anger 
was a success in London. It was also 
a success in Moscow.—At the Lyceum. 


THE EGG HEAD.—The liberal profes- 


sor whose career is at stake because 
of the hardshell conservatives on the 
Board of Trustees is a familiar char- 
acter. Molly Kazan has rung changes 
on the theme and has also managed to 
touch upon most of the controversies 
in the headlines: integration, the FBI, 
free speech, smears, guilt by associa- 
tion, academic freedom, unions. To 
introduce so many facets of opinion 
in the introductory act is hard sled- 
ding for the playwright who does her 
best to lighten it with an ingenuous 
young wife and her two babies, hos- 
tages to the career of their middle- 
aged father. 

Is it a touch of good old symbolism 
to have a little boy build up a hangar 
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with his father’s book and then knock 
it down again? That is at the entrance 
of the FsI whose inquiries concern- 
ing a former bright student of Pro- 
fessor Parson sets off the fireworks 
of professorial indignation along with 
a revived nostalgia for his salad day 
fights for minorities and a firm de- 
termination to prove how wrong the 
FBI can be. 

As Professor Parson’s prejudices 
about Germans and Catholics do not 
include Negroes the fact that his 
protégé, Perry Hall, is not white, 
merely enhances his claim. Denying 
categorically the FBI’s suggestion that 
Hall is a Party member stirring up 
trouble in a precision instrument fac- 
tory, the Professor invites Hall to lec- 
ture to his students, and publicizes the 
event on the campus. Parson, how- 
ever, discounts his second wife, a 
former student. Sally Parson having 
been trained by her husband to see 
two sides to a question, decides to do 
some investigating on her own of Perry 
Hall and Communism. The evidence 


she unearths adds a juicily melodra- 


matic flavor to Act III. 

Act II offers a warning to his new 
country by Dr. Roth, an ex-Communist 
whose wife was raped by the Rus- 
sians, purged by the Germans and 
whose children were killed by Ameri- 
can bombers. Eduard Franz makes the 
part memorable. Hume Cronyn’s di- 
rection also encompasses an excellent 
performance by Karl Malden as the 
liberal-minded professor and by Lloyd 
Richards as the aggressive Perry Hall. 
The youthful charm of Phyllis Love as 
Sally Parson is marred sadly enough 
by untidy diction. It is natural that 
the wife of Elia Kazan should write 
an intelligent play—an intelligent play 
which combines justice with humor.— 
At the Ethel Barrymore. 


I KNOCK AT THE DOOR.—One won- 
ders at the thousands spent on sets and 
costumes when six actors on stools 
can conjure so graphically a poverty- 
stricken boyhood. But, of course, there 
is the magic of Sean O’Casey’s prose. 
Last year Paul Shyre selected reading 
from Pictures in the Hallway, the sec- 
ond volume of O’Casey’s autobiogra- 
phy. This year, Volume One is again 
directed by Stuart Vaughan, famous for 
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“Shakespeare in the Park.” Staats 
Cotsworth is also still the narrator; 
Aline MacMahon, the Mother and 
George Brenlin, young Sean. 

There is not much laughter in / 
Knock at the Door which includes the 
agonizing scene of Mrs. O’Casey in the 
hospital corridor trying to convince 
someone that her baby is dying; the 
father’s lingering illness and Sean’s 
poor ulcerated eyes. A tower of love 
to her children, Mrs. O’Casey’s trust in 
God was as adamant as her distrust of 
rebels and Catholics. But neither her 
clergyman nor the schoolmaster are 
sympathetic characters. The sadistic 
switching accompanied by Bible texts 
of the little half-blind boy in school 
is relieved by Sean’s quick action in 
thwacking the schoolmaster’s bald 
head with the ruler. “No more school,” 
says Mrs. O’Casey to the applause of 
the audience. For a few hours one 
lives in the slums of Dublin where 
courage also dwells.—At the Belasco. 


THE ROYAL BALLET.—Can there be 
anywhere else in the world a company 
of such universal competence? The de- 
lightful smoothness of technique in- 
sures pure poetry of motion. The very 
large company also makes possible the 
performance of full length ballets such 
as Swan Lake and The Sleeping Beauty 
which create exacting demands upon 
the cast. The only possible res- 
ervation one can make is with the 
lighting and décor. The _ response 
which greeted the Royal Ballet proves 
the public’s debt to S. Hurok for this 
magnificent importation. It also under- 
lines the homage of the British govern- 
ment to beauty. 


TEVYA AND HIS DAUGHTERS.—The 
daughters were never overfed, poor 
dears, because Tevya was a carter who 
was thankful for a few kopeks but he 
and his wife, Golde, were lavish with 
love and Tevya also had an endless 
fund of quotations from the Torah. 
Even the competence of Mike Kellin 
cannot make Tevya anything but a 
monotonous character but his simple 
faith is always refreshing. These epi- 
sodic scenes of peasant life in Imperial 
Russia do not compare in variety and 
humor with The World of Sholom 
Aleichem produced in 1955. 
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A BOY GROWING UP.—On the stage 
there is a chair and a screen bearing 
the autograph of Dylan Thomas. Enter 
Emlyn Williams with his arms full of 
notebooks to visualize the fact that all 
his readings are from the works of the 
Welsh poet whose own rich voice 
helped immortalize(?) the poetry—so 
obscure to many. A Welshman, him- 
self, Mr. Williams hates the word 
“readings.” It is true that without 
benefit of make-up he becomes Dylan 
Thomas on the stage and it is from 
the mouth of a prankish little boy 
that we hear the story of “The Outing.” 

It begins with Dylan’s visit to the 
oversize Uncle “whose braces [sus- 
penders|] strained like hawsers,” 
whose waistcoat was mountainous and 
whose very small wife set mousetraps 
with tiny fingers or dusted china ani- 
mals. She was ceremoniously lifted 
up on a chair every evening so that 
she might have the satisfaction of 
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knocking Uncle on the head with an 
animal—or a mousetrap. 

“The Outing’ was an annual affair 
exclusively for the men. It included 
a bus and the systematic drinking dry 
of the pubs in the neighboring coun- 
tryside. As told by Dylan via Williams 
it is a masterpiece of characterization 
and dry wit. Nothing else is quite so 
funny not even the cockeyed inven- 
tions of “Adventures in the Skin 
Trade” (a first trip to London). 

Thomas’s prose lacks the rhythmic 
beauty and warm heart beats of 
O’Casey but Mr. Williams is adept at 
the slyness of the Welsh inflection and 
can be five distinct people at one time. 
A most unpleasantly ribald story in an 
eerie frame comes with the adolescent 
Dylan. 

Presented by S. Hurok, Mr. Emlyn 
Williams has made another unique 
contribution—who can ever forget his 
Dickens?—At the Longacre. 


The Other Vision 


by DIANA KEARNY POWELL 


Tus is the other vision, the one not spoken, 

Nor even seen except in contemplation. 

This is the other truth that surpasses the mutable 
And wavering light, the ultra-violet of thinking. 
For the simple-minded, the childlike, the apparition. 
But contemplation of the Eternal Wisdom, 

Is it to be found in too too sweetness 

Spooned to overly elated emotions? 

I searched, but I never found the answer 

While my mouth was syrupy with too much sweetness, 
And my thirst for a glimpse of the heavenly vision 
Sickened by lollypop theology. 

In thought cold and clean as the wind, 

In the royal strophes of Isaias and David, 

In the dignity of stark truth in the Gospel, 

In magnificence of the sacred liturgy, 

Eternal Wisdom illuminates eternity. 

This is the other vision, the one not spoken. 





NOVELS REVIEWED 


BY LOVE POSSESSED 

by James Gould Cozzens 

Harcourt. $5.00 
Because, as the book’s position on the 
best seller lists indicates, many thou- 
sands of Americans have been reading 
By Love Possessed and experiencing, 
over many sittings, the 570-page world 
it creates, I am writing this review as a 
report on my own experience. I read 
this book over many sittings myself, 
and, as it happened, in several places 
—trains and hotel rooms among them. 
Knowing something of Mr. Cozzens’ 
work, I was prepared for a “serious” 
novel, for a major effort to track down 
that elusive quarry, the great American 
novel. I was prepared too, for the pos- 
sibility that the author would exercise 
considerable freedom or latitude when 
it came to portraying the relations be- 
tween the sexes. 

But it turned out that I was anything 
but prepared for the actual experience 
of this book. Instead of the mature 
literary craft I expected to find, I dis- 
covered passage after passage of in- 
flated writing and bombast; near-quo- 
tations from Shakespeare offered as 
profundities in a context which allows 
for no profundities. I cannot, for ex- 
ample, take seriously a novelist who 
seriously writes this about Pascal: 
“Shivering in his shoes, he wanted 
to be safe, cost reason what reason 
might cost.” The essential vulgarity 
and the fundamental anti-intellectual- 
ism of those words are worth thinking 
about. 

I was not prepared, either, to find 
Peyton Place outdone when it comes 
to sex. In Peyton Place the insistence 
on sex is a mindless one; the book 
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sniggers; it does not philosophize. By 
Love Possessed offers, not coherently, 
but as a sum total of moods and images, 
a philosophy of sex and ruthless prag- 
matism based on the sheerest mate- 
rialism. Or rather, the book does not 
“offer” such a philosophy; it shrieks 
it. From the major sex events in the 
book it is difficult to construct a pat- 
tern. Arthur Winner, Jr., is a lawyer, 
and he stumbles upon the wayward- 
ness of man in a posture of profes- 
sional calm. The Caroline Dummer 
case naturally comes to his attention. 
Caroline, an imbecile, is being tried 
for murdering her illegitimate baby. 
But that is only backdrop for the case 
of Ralph Detweiler who may or may 
not have raped the Kovacs girl. (He is 
questioned in clinical detail about the 
event. The case of “Junie,” his regular 
girl friend, clearly was not rape.) As 
time folds obediently backwards, we 
also learn of love less profane, of Ar- 
thur’s deceased first wife, Hope, and 
his current wife, Clarissa. Then we 
find out about Marjorie. Marjorie is 
the wife of Arthur’s law partner, 
Julius. She was married to a sadist 
named Osborne when she first had 
relations with Julius. (Similarly, Ar- 
thur was still married to Hope when 
he first had relations with Marjorie.) 
To my understanding, Mr. Cozzens 
makes little of the ironic counterpoint 
of Arthur and young Detweiler, his 
client. The matter of the above was 
not outside my expectation, but the 
positive frenzy of its relation certainly 
was. 

But there was a bigger surprise to 
come. I had thought this would be a 
novel without a hero, as most modern 
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novels are, but that it would also 
lack a real villain. I was mistaken. 
There is a villain, one that I frankly 
least expected. The villain is the Cath- 
olic Church. The first time I came 
upon an attack on Catholicism, I care- 
fully made a marginal note where it 
occurred, reminding myself that this 
was a character speaking, not neces- 
sarily the author. This was dramatic, 
I thought, not thematic. 

I was wrong. Long before the end it 
was clear that this book is informed 
by a loathing of Catholicism; this is 
the book’s “seriousness”; this is its 
meaning. Consider Mrs. Pratt (Mar- 
jorie’s friend and evil influence), who 
tries to convert Marjorie. She is an 
unbelievable person. Mr. Cozzens 
spatters her with his dislike every time 
he presents her. He hates her clothes, 
her looks, her ideas (which he presents 
in parody). At one point the malice 
of the thing is lightning-clear: the im- 
becile Caroline Dummer is brought in 
to be a parallel for Mrs. Pratt. 

Yet for all the snide remarks about 
Catholics (sneers about the “yellow 


brick fortress-city” of school and rec- 


tory, the “Pats-and-Mikes” and “the 
where-do-you-worka-Johns” who paid 
for them), Catholics are not the real 
target. In Part Two, “A Noise of Hunt- 
ers Heard,” one discovers what the 
game is that is afoot—the enemy of 
reason, of love untrammelled, of the 
good life generally. It is sanctity. Yes, 
the “substantively mindless serenities 
of a saint,” to quote one rendering of 
the constant theme. 

Anti-Catholicism, it has been said, 
is the anti-Semitism of the intellectuals. 
There’s something to think about as 
one chalks up this book’s successes on 
the best seller lists and hears it hailed 
as a great and distinguished novel. 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE 

by Vladimir Dudintsev 

Dutton. $4.95 
This novel “that rocked the Soviet 
Union” should make interesting read- 
ing for thoughtful Americans. Although 
it has been officially denounced in 
Russia as subversive, Not By Bread 
Alone is subversive only of bungling 
and disorder. He washed his dirty 
linen in public only to clean it, the 
author reminds us in the preface to the 
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American edition. It would be a mis- 
take to see anything hopefully counter- 
revolutionary in what is merely coun- 
ter-bureaucracy. 

Not By Bread Alone is the story of 
Comrade Lopatkin, a schoolmaster 
who has invented a process for pipe- 
casting. Lopatkin’s frustrations as 
“originator” grow with the miles of 
red tape, delay, and circumlocution 
which gather around him. For a time 
he is even imprisoned for revealing 
state secrets, but he goes on to a final 
triumph. Bureaucracy triumphs too, 
simply by claiming a share of the 
credit when, because of the interest 
of the military, Lopatkin’s invention 
is finally approved and adopted. 

This is an inept and rambling book 
at times, but American readers will 
find engrossing internal evidence of 
daily life in Russia—a more human, 
less mechanized life than one would 
have supposed. One is surprised to 
note that when Lopatkin is arrested, 
the soldier comes with “a soft knock.” 
And there is a diversity and freedom 
in daily life for which propaganda has 
not prepared us. By the indirect evi- 
dence of this book, Russia remains, 
despite all the bungling, a most for- 
midable society. Not By Bread Alone 
should prove a further jolt to our com- 
placency. 


STREET OF RICHES 

by Gabrielle Roy 

Harcourt. $3.95 
The street is the Rue Deschambault in 
the suburb of a Canadian city, and the 
riches are of the heart and mind. Once 
again Miss Roy has applied her spe- 
cial gifts of memory and reflective wit 
to the French Canadian scene. Once 
again her sharp observation and way 
with words (Miss Roy is again in- 
debted to Harry L. Binsse for a superb 
translation) create and fix a reality in- 
formed by charm and meaning. 

The book is a collection of related 
sketches rather than a novel properly 
speaking, and it opens with a charm- 
ing episode concerning the arrival of 
a Negro porter as a lodger. He becomes 
“Our Negro” to the family on the Rue 
Deschambault. To the family he is a 
source of kindness and inspiration; 
to the neighbors a source of envy. 
Finally, the Guilberts, the nearest 
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neighbors, secure a Negro porter of 
their own. 

As the book develops under the 
narration of Christine—Petite Misére, 
Little Miss Misery to the others—the 
reader finds the true center of all the 
richness of sentiment and action on the 
street: Maman. In a delightful episode 
Christine accompanies Maman on a 
long railway journey (while Father is 
away at his work in the Ministry of 
Colonization); Maman fends off any 
reproaches for the unauthorized trip 
by bringing Father news of his family. 
He is soon too dissolved in memories 
to protest. To Maman, Christine owes 
her knowledge of “the power of im- 
ages”; to Maman, vain, imaginative, 
courageous, the book owes much of its 
shining quality. 


THE EDGE OF DARKNESS 

by Mary Ellen Chase 

Norton. $3.50 
“This coast once offered you the earth 
and on fairly easy terms, too,” Sarah 
Holt once said to her young neighbor 


Lucy Norton. “But now it’s charging a 
heavy price for everything it has to 


give. And there’s some people who 
just can’t pay it.” 

The coast, of course, is the coast of 
Maine whose little fishing villages were 
once great ports :closer to China and 
India than they were to the Middle 
West. Now all the greatness is gone 
and little people, some of whom might 
have been big people as courageous 
and strong as their ancestors, had the 
fast clipper ships lasted, live out their 
lives as best they can. 

When the story opens, Sarah Holt, 
matriarch of the village and widow 
of a sea captain, has just died. With 
her an heroic age finally passes too, as 
Lucy reflects. How life will go on is 
indicated in the chapters which fol- 
low, each devoted to a particular per- 
son or married couple. Before the final 
chapter, recounting Sarah Holt’s fu- 
neral and burial on Shag Island, the 
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reader comes to know the strength 
and weaknesses of those who survive. 
The tone of the book (and it is far 
from being a gloomy one) is summed 
up in the final sentence: “I’ve always 
noticed on this coast how just on the 
edge of darkness, the sky often holds 
a long, steady glow of light.” For its 
thoughtfulness, for its careful delinea- 
tion of character, at once universal and 
localized, and for the beauty of the 
writing, The Edge of Darkness is a 
book which deserves the highest 
recommendation. 


THE MENDELMAN FIRE 

by Wolf Mankowitz 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.75 
This is a slender volume of short 
stories by the author of the recent 
short novel of London Cockney life, 
Old Soldiers Never Die. The London 
half-world is represented here again, 
but the most effective stories are those 
laid in Russian villages. These stories 
of Jewish village life are remarkable 
for their sly mixture of sophistication 
and folk wit. Most of them are tall 
tales told with restraint. 

The best story of them all, “The 
Portrait,” is an account of the dilemma 
of a Jewish patriarch, a pipe-maker by 
trade, who consents to pose for a wan- 
dering artist. Great is the joy of his 
family, and the jealousy of his neigh- 
bors, when the painting is finished. 
Family pride turns to horror, how- 
ever, when it is discovered that great- 
grandfather’s face has been used to 
adorn Christian ikons, large and small. 
Great-grandfather is forced to pawn 
his Sabbath candlesticks to buy up the 
ikons— but a delightful turn-about 
saves the day. In “The Day Aunt 
Chaya Was Buried,” (like Huck Finn 
she had a remote glimpse of her own 
funeral), the tables are turned on the 
government. The Mendleman Fire pre- 
sents a varied gallery of agile people 
who are likeable and _ engaging 
whether they are rogues or pious men. 
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E. Litz. Here is a collection of Father Tabb’s 
best poems selected by Dr. Litz. Production 
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Dogmatic Theology, Volume II 


By Msgr. G. Van Noort. The second vol- 
ume of the “Dogmatic Theology” series 
translated and adapted by William R. 
Murphy, S.S. and John J. Castelot, S.S., 
gives a full treatment about the Church 
from both the apologetic and dogmatic 
standpoints. $7.00 
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THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 

by Frank J. Sheed 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
Converts to the Catholic Church con- 
stantly remark that they never knew 
what freedom was until they found it 
in their new faith. This reviewer has 
read many a moral tome and many a 
popular pamphlet without ever run- 
ning across as clear and cogent an ex- 
planation as Frank Sheed gives for this 
recurring reaction. In a_ three-page 
chapter of his new book, Theology for 
Beginners, Mr. Sheed captures the pur- 
pose of God’s moral law, and shows 


how its observance, being in perfect 
accord with man’s nature, helps that 


nature to its healthy fulfillment. Yet 
in this section Mr. Sheed is not talking 
to converts at all but rather to Cath- 
olics. All of which leads to the point 
of this review. 

Mr. Sheed has so long studied the 
mental equipment of modern man, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, that he can 
speak to either with equal facility. The- 
ology for Beginners is at once a fasci- 
nating book for any intelligent Catholic 
to study, or for any inquiring, non- 
Catholic to absorb. It certainly will 
prove a valuable instrument for any- 
one occupied in the instruction of con- 
verts. The author has a great gift, 
nurtured by long prayer and practice, 
for focusing sharp spotlights into the 
foggy corners of theological arguments. 
Witness this little bit on the angels: 
“We tend to forget about angels simply 
because they are spirits. Matter is not 
so easy to overlook. Angels can nourish 
our minds, as cows our bodies; we are 
more solicitous for the nourishment 
cows give. Fallen angels can damage 
our souls, as microbes our bodies: we 
are more on our guard against mi- 


crobes. Sanity demands that we cor- 
rect this strange defect in our seeing.” 

This book is an appetizer destined to 
whet the appetite of many a soul for 
a fuller serving of the food of God’s 
truth. But it is more than just a first 
course. It is full of solid food, for the 
whole banquet of the faith is here—and 
most attractively served. 

Rev. ANTHONY S. Woops, S.J. 


THE COURT AND THE CASTLE 
by Rebecca West 
Yale Univ. Press. $3.75 

Always a provocative writer, Rebecca 
West in The Court and the Castle (sub- 
titled “Some Treatments of a Recurrent 
Theme”) offers an unusual volume of 
literary criticism, whose subjects range 
chronologically from Shakespeare to 
Kafka, with glances along the way at 
almost every significant English novel- 
ist. The symbols of the title signify the 
centers of political power, and it is 
man in relation to this power or to 
organized society in general that pro- 
vides the recurrent theme. In an un- 
usual analysis of Hamlet, with which 
many readers will disagree, Miss West 
concludes that Shakespeare indeed 
meant Hamlet to typify Renaissance 
man, but saw him as a ruthless egotist, 
no less corrupt than the rest of the 
court and redeemed, if at all, by his 
one politically good act of insuring 
the succession of Fortinbras. This 
theory, which parallels Lord Acton’s 
famous epigram about the _ conse- 
quences of power, is perhaps better 
applicable to the chronicle plays in 
which neither anointed monarch nor 
usurper escapes the taint of guilt— 
but if Miss West is right, Shakespeare 
was a far more profund pessimist than 
has generally been supposed. She sug- 
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gests the possibility that to him the 
court may have symbolized the human 
soul, in which original sin renders it 
impossible for any purely good action 
to be willed, yet even this makes him 
somewhat less hopeful than a Calvin- 
ist. 

More readily acceptable are her 
acute analyses of the great novelists, 
from Fielding to the present, whose 
views gradually shifted from a neces- 
sary compromise with the status quo 
to the concept of progress toward an 
ideal society, only to dissolve in new 
despair since the first World War. 
Particularly illuminating is the section 
on Proust, usually discussed chiefly as 
a master of subtle psychology, but here 
seen as an implacable judge on the 
French society of his day. Even when 
one may question Miss West’s infer- 
ences, The Court and the Castle is al- 
ways a stimulating book, full of origi- 
nal observations by one of England’s 
most important living writers. 

RoGer B. DooLey, PH.D. 


THE RED BOOK 
OF THE PERSECUTED CHURCH 

by Albert Galter 

Newman. $5.75 
He who wants a real summary as well 
as a practical, detailed handbook on 
the sufferings of the Church east of the 
Iron Curtain, should acquire The Red 
Book of the Persecuted Church. It is 
an indispensable volume for anyone 
seeking all the facts about the methodi- 
cal Red drive against the Church. 

This survey, which is made country 
by country, including Yugoslavia and 
Communist Asia, should be an aid to all 
who would like to correct gullible edi- 
tors or lecturers telling us that the 
position of the Church under the Red 
Star is “not really so bad.” The pains- 
takingly-collected material might some- 
times make monotonous reading for the 
superficial student, but examination of 
it shows us a real pattern clearly 
emerging from the data. Remembering 
the persecution in antiquity, with its 
frontal assault against Christianity, one 
has to marvel at the Communist 
shrewdness in tackling the Catholics, 
clergy and laity alike. Through threats 
and cajolery, bribes and torture, con- 
cessions quickly withdrawn and vain 
promises, the creation of minor 





schisms and factions, efforts to drive 
a wedge between the faithful and the 
papacy, the priests and the bishops, 
they hope to achieve their final aim 
which is the total destruction of reli- 
gion. 

Reading The Red Book one is fre- 
quently tempted to kneel down and to 
send fervent prayers to God to give 
wisdom and strength to those of our 
brethren who have to stand up against 
this wave of confusion, against the fear 
which these diabolical enemies of 
Christ want to instill in their hearts. 
ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN, PH.D. 


THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 

by Winston S. Churchill 

Dodd-Mead. $6.00 
Churchill had completed the original 
draft of his History of the English 
Speaking Peoples shortly before the 
outbreak of the war in 1939. It was 
then projected in two volumes. Be- 
cause of his war time obligations, 
Churchill had to shelve his history un- 
til Hitler had committed suicide. 
Elaborated and polished after the war, 
the history was allowed to grow to four 
volumes. The first two, The Birth of 
Britain and The New World, have al- 
ready been published. Now we have 
the third volume, The Age of Revolu- 
tion, covering the period from 1689 
to 1815. There is to be one more vol- 
ume which will carry the story to the 
death of Victoria in 1901. 

The first chapters of the present 
volume contain much praise for one of 
Churchill’s ancestors, John Churchill, 
more commonly known as the Ear! of 
Marlborough. The relationship of Marl- 
borough to William of Orange and to 
Queen Anne are meticulously traced. 
Churchill emphasizes the military 
prowess of Marlborough and ascribes 
to him the position of preeminence 
achieved by England during Anne’s 
reign from 1702 to 1714. 

The chapters relating to American 
history seem objective in tone. The 
advisers of George III, rather than the 
king himself, are blamed for the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Churchill seems to be 
on sound historical ground in main- 
taining that the American Revolution 
would not have succeeded had it not 
been for the all-important aid given 
by France. He believes that the bung- 
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ling campaigns conducted by the Brit- 
ish generals contributed more to Amer- 
ican victory than did the military 
movements of Washington, who was 
never given any strong support by the 
American people. British stupidity 
according to Churchill, rather than 
American valor, achieved American in- 
dependence. Churchill respects Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, the one for his 
tenacity and the other for his belief 
in the democratic processes of govern- 
ment. The War of 1812 is presented 
as having been avoidable and as havy- 
ing served no useful purpose in British- 
American relations. The French Revo- 
lution and Napoleon are treated at con- 
siderable length. Wellington’s victory 
over Napoleon at Waterloo, and the 
decision of the British in 1815 to place 
Napoleon on St. Helena in the south 
Atlantic, constitute the closing events 
of this impressive, well-written vol- 
ume. Most American readers will find 
it more interesting than either of the 
two preceding volumes. 
PauL Kriniery, Pu.D. 


THE RESTLESS CHRISTIAN 

by Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
Readers will recognize the incisive pen 
of Father Kilian McConnell, O.S.B. in 
these short essay-sermons. Many of 
these comprise material first printed 
in The Sign; and the rest are new. 
Each thought is developed within the 
compass of only four or five pages. 
The approach is refreshingly direct 
and terse in thought, while the expres- 
sion is original and crisp. 

Two main themes predominate: 
“Positive Catholicism” which should 
spur the Catholic on to exploring the 
rich treasures of Revelation. In this 
day of changing thought where deeds 
not creeds prevail, the author rightly 
emphasizes the precedent of the “good 
news” of the Incarnation. This ap- 
proach makes for true and rapid 
growth in holiness, rather than in the 
negative fulfilling of the Law just for 
respectability’s sake. 

Secondly: the author strives to 
arouse the out-going impulse, the 
reaching out to non-Catholics. No trace 
here of the obsolete “siege-mentality.” 
Most stirring to the militant Catholic, 
and perhaps a bit annoying to the com- 
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placent Catholic, is his ringing ser- 
mon, “The Truth Is Dangerous.” For 
they are faced with the challenge to be 
complete witnesses-for-Christ because 
their Faith compels them to “do the 
truth.” 

The material is handily grouped 
under these headings: God—and Man. 
God’s Word—and Man. God’s World 
—and Man. God’s Work—and Man. 
The Life Beyond Life. 

Worth the price alone is the excel- 
lent bibliography of suggested reading 
at the end. To master this discriminat- 
ing list of Catholic books would effect 
an up-to-the-moment, articulate Cath- 
olic. 

The book is to be recommended for 
the restless Christian’s bedside read- 
ing, to supply his thought for the day. 
It is perfect for the layman during his 
yearly retreat. 

Rev. MARTIN LOMBARDI, C.S.P. 


MODERN MIRACULOUS CURES 
by Francois Leuret, M.D., and 
Henri Bon, M.D. 
trans. by A. T. MacQueen, M.D.; 
and Rev. John C. Barry 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


$3.50 

Monsignor Théas, the Bishop of 
Lourdes, stated at the general meeting 
of the International Medical Associa- 
tion of Lourdes: “Your only task is to 
tell the truth. You are asked neither to 
be excessively strict nor too easy-going, 
but to be exact; to furnish the Church 
with unimpeacheable medical reports, 
so that she may have an opportunity 
to decide whether or not a miracle has 
occurred.” Those words were spoken 
in 1949. Eight years later, in 1957, two 
distinguished French phySsicians, Fran- 
cois Leuret and Henri Bon, co-author a 
study of Lourdes which fulfills with 
scientific integrity and loyalty the re- 
quirements of the Church laid down by 
Msgr. Théas. Modern Miraculous Cures 
is no Song of Bernadette. It is rather 
a clinical analysis of the steps, both 
medical and canonical, prior to the 
final judgment of the Church on a 
specific cure. The book gives a clear 
explanation of the nature of the mir- 
aculous, and proceeds to a study of in- 
dividual case histories, some of which 
have received the seal of the Church’s 
approval and some of which have been 
rejected. It is characterized by pains- 
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taking research and scientific thor- 
oughness in accordance with the best 
and latest medical techniques. And 
this medical journal type of presenta- 
tion makes it even more appealing than 
Werfel’s novel. 

This is a study which should be 
given a hearing by medical men of all 
creeds. More than anything else, it will 
help dispel the feeling some scientists 
have, that Catholicism and true sci- 
ence are not reconcilable. Modern 
Miraculous Cures proves not only that 
faith and science can coexist, but that 
they can co-operate to deepen our un- 
derstanding of God and nature. 

Rev. Francis X. Diskin, C.S.P. 


LAND OF DAHORI 

by Olaf Ruhen 

Lippincott. $3.75 
There are said to be almost five hun- 
dred different languages spoken in 
New Guinea. In the tongue of one of 
the most important coastal tribes “da- 
hori” means not only the day before 
yesterday but also the day after to- 
morrow. Mr. Ruhen, the New Zealand 
journalist who has fallen under the 
spell of the vast mysterious island, 
thinks “dahori” seems the right word 
for the men of the Stone Age con- 
fronted with the twentieth century. 
New Guinea was left in global isola- 
tion until 1884 when Great Britain 
claimed the southeastern part known 
as Papua, and a great administrator, 
Lt. Governor Sir William MacGregor, 
determined to insure full protection 
for the Papuans. White immigration 
was strictly screened and a native con- 
stabulary was established under white 
District Officers who administered 
justice in the wilderness with the help 
of the ex-cannibal policemen. 

The best stories concern these Dis- 
trict Officers. In “Headhunters of 
Ianagl” a patrol officer of twenty-six 
tracks down, with ten constables and a 
corporal who seemed too smart to be 
trustworthy, the headhunters who had 
just decapitated nine young girls. That 
they are all arrested is due to the 
corporal who risks his life for his 
officer. In “The Wisdom of Ragos” an 
older D.O. learns how to face a per- 
sonal situation from the example of an 
elderly native who follows the advice 
of his tribal counsel. “Sergeant Pangae, 
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Detective” demonstrates the zeal and 
intelligence of a native policeman. 

It is obvious that Mr. Ruhen likes 
the Papuans, and likes them much bet- 
ter than the missionaries whose judg- 
ment is invariably proved to be fal- 
lible. Since Sir William MacGregor had 
divided the New Guinea coastline be- 
tween the Methodists, the Anglicans 
and the Baptists, leaving only the in- 
penetrable mountain ranges to the 
Catholics, and since Mr. Ruhen was in 
the northern Sepik River country, he 
must have encountered the Methodists. 
Starting off with some Papuan legends 
antedating the coming of the white 
men, Mr. Ruhen interlards his stories 
with chapters on the island and the 
people. Like a well-trained reporter, 
he has a direct approach to his point 
with a good sense of drama and char- 
acter, realizing to the full that in New 
Guinea he has found a fabulous lode 
of inspiration. There was once another 
young reporter who started his literary 
career in India. 

EuPHEMIA V. R. Wyatt. 


LEFTOVER LIFE TO KILL 
by Caitlin Thomas 
Putnam. $3.95 

“And all the king’s horses, and all the 
king’s men, couldn’t put Caitlin 
Thomas together again.” So ends 
Leftover Life to Kill by Caitlin Thomas, 
wife of the deceased poet Dylan 
Thomas. A more fitting ending couldn’t 
have been written, for the entire book 
seems to breathe the words: “Poor 
Cait! Poor Cait!” And, like its ending, 
it is essentially a sequence of words 
we’ve read before. Caitlin is sad be- 
cause Dylan is dead. Caitlin rails 
against God in the usual way: “God 
will find you out, you down there, no 
matter where you hide.” Caitlin goes 
to an island off Italy to get away from 
it all. She takes an 18-year-old boy 
as a lover. People disapprove of her. 
She is sad about that, too. Her life 
gets progressively sadder as the book 
unfolds. In a word, she makes her life 
a mess. At the end of the book she is 
strewn, like Humpty-Dumpty, all over 
the ground, rootless, hopeless, future- 
less. One mourns for Mrs. Thomas 
because she is a human being and can- 
not find herself or peace. But the 
reader never gets terribly involved 
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with her simply because Caitlin never 
really tries to set her life right. She 
seems content to be discontented, a 
ragged mass of emotions, nerves, and 
complexities, which she, relishing her 
dramatic state, seems to dote on. 

As a Catholic Mrs. Thomas can’t be 
taken seriously, for her religion seems 
to be just a thing of the moment, of her 
feelings, of flickering candles and 
priests’ outstretched blessing hands 
As a writer, Mrs. Thomas is more in- 
teresting than as a person. Like her 
life, her prose is undisciplined. It is 
filled with adjectives, similes, endless 
descriptions, and a terribly hard effort 
to be “different.” At times, it is a 
flowing, rhythmic, evocative prose, 
sprinkled liberally with telescoped, 
compressed phrases that are breath- 
taking. When she speaks about her 
“Dylan-infested” life, or her “damp se- 
cluded cave of pampered private drag- 
ons,” life for the reader is good again. 
In the main, it is Caitlin Thomas’ 
earthy, pungent style which compels 
the reader to persevere to the end. 

BARBARA LAROSA. 


THE THING 

by G. K. Chesterton 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
If you wish to shelve your imagination, 
your sense of humor, your affinity for 
the fantastic (if any), for the para- 
doxical in the presence of hard logic 
and incontrovertible fact, don’t read 
anything about The Thing, as con- 
fronted by G. K. Chesterton in this col- 
lection of reprinted essays. 

Maisie Ward (Mrs. Frank Sheed), in 
the Introduction, has perspicuously 
touched upon the possible objections 
that have been and will be made to 
Chesterton’s treatment of moot sub- 
jects, concluding “that everything is 
wrong about it, except that it is right.” 

One instinctively rebels against the 
author’s seeming circumlocutions in 
approaching a given point. Extrava- 
gant analogies are all too frequent, one 
is led through a maze of hyperbole, 
only to emerge in the clear light of 
logic illumined by Faith. And it is in 
this light that Chesterton envisions the 
objections with which many familiar 
and unfamiliar writers, Protestant and 
pagan, have assailed The Thing, 
which, of course, is the Catholic 
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Church. Many of these opponents now 
seem as obsolete as the dodo—yet they 
remain types of skeptics and Protes- 
tants of this day who have “lost all of 
their original Protestantism except its 
prejudices.” 

If, then, one wanders through seem- 
ingly devious ways in reaching a 
higher plane, on which everything be- 
comes luminous, the journey is justi- 
fied, and the eventual exhilaration all 
the greater because of the struggle 
and the ensuing relief. Chesterton’s 
complexities are cannily contrived to 
produce this effect; his tremendous 
sense of contrast seldom misses fire. 

Let all “cradle Catholics” recall that 
Chesterton was a convert, revelling in 
his newly-discovered Faith, and wish- 
ing to share it with others. This will 
unquestionably be difficult for many 
who have become becalmed in the 
practice of their religion, and espe- 
cially taxing to those who have not 
had any mental gymnastics for a long 
time. To these it is suggested that the 
essay entitled “Why I Became a Cath- 
olic” be read first. If this does not 
raise the wind of the Spirit, then give 
it up as a hopeless task! 

Rev. ASHLEY PETTIS. 


HIMSELF AND I 

by Anne O’Neill-Barna 

Citadel. $4.00 
One of Woodrow Wilson’s few mem- 
orable remarks might be applied in 
reverse to Anne O’Neill-Barna, a witty, 
on-the-scene chronicler of Irish flora. 
fauna and local characters: “Some 
Americans need hyphens in _ their 
names because only part of them has 
come over.” Writing under a pseu- 
donym closely paralleling the name 
of the distinguished clan of which she 
and her husband are titular heads. 
Mrs. O’Neill-Barna demonstrates that 
while a good part of her has “gone 
over” to Ireland, she is still a Yankee 
emigrant “in a land being emigrated 
from.” 

Brooklyn-born and a Vassar graduate, 
student of Irish folklore, she was in 
the properly starstruck mood when 
she met Himself, trailing clouds of in- 
cendiary glory, a renegade revolution- 
ary with memories of the “trouble,” 
searching for the past glories of the 
Gael in the folklore section of the 
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Columbia stacks. Five years and three 
children later, she finds herself mis- 
tress of Barravore, “the whitest ele- 
phant in all Ireland,” and her adopted 
countrymen still something of a riddle 
wrapped in an enigma. Her irrepres- 
sible humor and insouciance save 
many a “soft” day and she has used the 
time well in gathering her vignettes 
of Irish “types.” With charm, good 
fun and a facile pen she has captured 
some of the most intriguing characters 
ever to grace an Irish story. 

Among the astonishing cast of char- 
acters there are favorites: “Blessed” 
McQuade, who cornered the monopoly 
on prayers; the Reverend Mother 
whose worst suspicions of the Ameri- 
cans were confirmed; the Anglo-Irish 
Colonel who shared with Himself a 
passion for fertilizer. Whether she is 
gaily describing the ritualistic observ- 
ances of Irish courting couples, the 
trials of a city girl when confronted 
with life on the farm, or the news 
story of the I.R.A. arsenal, Mrs. O’Neill- 
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TOGETHER IN 
MARRIAGE 


John J. Kane (head of the de- 
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A well-known Catholic sociologist 
has written a down-to-earth book 
about solving those difficult family 
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Barna manages to be kindly and one 
with the people among whom she lives 
but whose customs so astonish her. 

Her skirmishes with Irish education 
techniques, and with the parish priest 
on this same subject, arouse in her a 
momentary longing for the American 
scene, but in front of a blazing turf 
fire in a snug house on a quiet evening 
the curious enchantment of Ireland 
descends and takes hold again. 

This is a wise, often hilariously 
amusing, very often irreverent view 
of Irish morals and manners. It is 
a tale of love told by one for whom 
the romance has worn thin, but who 
has substituted instead a warm, earthy 
realism. While we laugh, however, 
there is a specter at the feast—the 
future of three youngsters of Irish- 
American heritage, educated in a land 
of traditional faith by non-religious 
parents. Mary P. Bropy. 


DOCTOR RABELAIS 
by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
Sheed & Ward. $4.00 


For his “beloved Doctor” D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis has written both an apology 


and a tribute. His thesis is that for all 
his irregularities, Rabelais was neither 
the heretic nor the oracle of the Renais- 
sance that his numerous anti-Catholic 
admirers have made of him. Richly 
describing his life and works, Lewis 
draws a convincing picture of a man 
who was not a great thinker, but a 
great wit, irreligious rather than anti- 
religious. It is, after all, no accident 
that Rabelais is not on the Index. For 
while he hated monks almost to the 
point of obsession, he only occasionally 
attacked doctrine, and he was on sur- 
prisingly good terms with the Papacy. 

As for the notorious Gargantuan ob- 
scenity, it is, says the apologist, as 
harmless as a manure-heap. With con- 
siderable fervour, Lewis points out 
that by comparison with “sly immoral- 
ists” like Sterne and Anatole France, 
Rabelais is relatively “devoid of moral 
obliquity.” And it may be true that 
“to read Doctor Rabelais through the 
spectacles of the twentieth century is 
ridiculous.” Still, Lewis himself is 
careful not to throw this healthy dirt 
in our weak eyes, refraining from us- 
ing examples which are “perhaps un- 
suitable for repetition in a _ refined 
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page”! It seems to this reluctant mod- 
ern that an enthusiast has more need 
of a strong stomach than an historic 
eye. Granted, granted, roar the Rabe- 
laisians with Mr. Lewis at their head; 
but add to the stomach a palate, a taste 
for incomparable nonsense, for superb 
mastery of language—for a great comic 
genius. RutH M. AMEs. 


CATHOLIC LIFE ANNUAL: 1958 

ed. by Eugene P. Willging 

Bruce. $2.95 
This slim volume, which is ideal for 
Christmas giving, was edited by the 
eminent librarian of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; and it contains an 
amazing variety of articles with em- 
phasis on our Catholic heritage. 

Dorothy Miner, of the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore, gives an interest- 
ing and richly-illustrated account of 
the development of textual illumina- 
tion in the Middle Ages. Annabelle 
Melville writes of the important edu- 
cational work of Archbishop Carroll 
of Baltimore who gave such great en- 
cauragement to the Jesuits in their 
dévelopment of Georgetown University 
and to the Sulpicians in their establish- 
ment of Mt. St. Mary’s. She has also 
written about Mother Seton and her 
work in secondary and _ parochial 
school education in America. Father 
Henry J. Browne, historian and pro- 
fessor at Cathedral College in New 
York, tells of the problem faced by the 
Church in New York City a hundred 
years ago. 

To give a modern dimension to Cath- 
olic life there is also included the story 
of the late eminent scientist, Alexis 
Carrel, and the story of the contribu- 
tion which Maryknoll’s modern martyr 
in China, Bishop Ford, made to the 
missions. 

In the second part of the book, an 
Oregon pastor tells how his parishion- 
ers observe Christmas and Epiphany; 
a nun gives helpful advice about teach- 
ing children to make and give gifts in 
a religious spirit; and a mother relates 
the way her family observes Advent. 
Finally we find prayers for lighting 
the Advent Wreath, as well as record- 
ings and stories appropriate for Christ- 
mas. 


Rev. Lours McKernan, C.S.P. 
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MERE MARIE OF THE URSULINES, 
by Agnes Repplier. (Sheed & Ward. 
$3.50). This admirable sketch of the 
great nun who played so conspicuous 
a part in the civilizing of North Amer- 
ica—published twenty-six years ago 
and now happily reprinted—has a par- 
ticular interest for our readers because 
of the gifted author’s close connection 
with THe CATHOLIC Wortp. In the 
words of her biographer, George Ste- 
wart Stokes, “Father Hecker, the first 
professional critic to concern himself 
with Agnes Repplier, essayist, set her 
once and for all on the road she was 
to follow with only occasional devia- 
tion throughout her mature literary 
life.” 

THE MAN WHO PRESUMED: A Biog- 
raphy of Henry M. Stanley, by Byron 
Farwell (Holt. $5.00). Readers unfa- 
miliar with the tumultuous career of 
Stanley will be surprised at the long 
bibliography on him published here 
and at the variety of his own publica- 


tions. That Stanley found Dr. Living- 
ston in the heart of Africa would seem 


enough; but he also discovered the 
origins of the Nile, traced the Congo 
River from source to mouth, practi- 
cally founded the Congo Free State, 
built an empire for Belgium although 
not a Belgian, was elected to Parlia- 
ment and knighted by Queen Victoria, 
counted the Sultan of Zanzibar among 
his friends, and fought on both sides 
of the American Civil War although not 
an American. All this was in addition 
to having gone on a punitive mission 
to Abyssinia, led an expedition to 
Turkey and lived through a revolution 
in Spain. It seems too much for any 
one human being. Little wonder that 
when he came to the United States he 
was offered a contract of $100,000 for 
a series of lectures. 

QUEEN OF THE UNIVERSE, edited 
by Stanley Matthews, S.M. (Grail. 
$4.00). A valuable, up-to-date an- 
thology of both popular and theologi- 
cal writings on the Assumption and 
Queenship of Mary. Three of the ar- 
ticles on the Queenship of Mary were 
written especially for this volume. 

THIS PLACE CALLED LOURDES, by 
Sister Maureen Flynn, O.P. (Regnery. 
$3.75). An American nun describes 
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the great French shrine. Simply writ- 
ten, her book will be good background 
reading for the many pilgrims the 
Centenary will bring to Lourdes. 

LIVING LANGUAGES IN CATHOLIC 
WORSHIP, by Cyril Korolevsky (New- 
man. $3.50). Translated by Donald 
Attwater, this is a competent and fas- 
cinating historical study of the living 
languages which have been used in the 
liturgy. The author tells how, when, 
and why Arabic, Romanian, Croatian, 
and Estonian have been used in the 
liturgy of the West; what happened at 
the Council of Trent, and why Alex- 
ander VII banned the translation of 
the Ordinary of the Mass; and how the 
vernacular has come to be introduced 
into the modern Ritual. 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, edited by F. L. 
Cross (Oxford Univ. Press. $17.50). A 
new reference work from Oxford with 
6,000 entries which will be especially 
helpful in the field of church history. 
The Anglican editor is extraordinarily 
objective about historical fact, and 
apparently unbiased in his treatment 
of Catholic subjects. One blemish on 
an otherwise scholarly work is the ar- 
ticle on “Americanism,” in which the 
author, having apparently consulted 
certain French sources, incorrectly im- 
plies that Leo XIII in Testem Benevo- 
lentiae condemned the ideas of Fa- 
ther Hecker. 


THE SHRINE OF ST. PETER, by 
Jocelyn Toynbee and John Ward Per- 
kins. (Pantheon. $7.50). A scholarly 
description with maps and photo- 
graphs of what has been thus far dis- 
covered in the excavation beneath St. 
Peter’s. It contains an account of what 
is known about the Vatican area in 
classical times, as well as an exact 
statement of what has been actually 
established about the bones and the 
mid-second-century shrine unearthed 
by the archeologists. 

IN THE LAND OF THE TABOOS, 
by James M. Darby, S.M., (St. Anthony 
Guild Press. $2.00). A translation from 
the French of J. Cloupeau, the life of 
St. Peter Chanel, “the first martyr of 
Oceania,” comes to life only in the last 
fifty pages of the book. The struggles 





of the noble Marist missionary on the 
Island of Futuna are exciting and al- 
most incredible in their severity, and 
provide a young reader with many 
thought-islands of his own. Whereas 
Father Chanel’s adventures with head- 
hunting savages, his patience, endur- 
ance and heroic martyrdom are in- 
spiring, his childhood antics might dis- 
courage the young reader, for he never 
seemed to make any effort to be good. 
His goodness as a child is uninterest- 
ing because it is presented as if it were 
all too easy. If the reader can plod 
through the first part of the biography 
without feeling he is a terrible sinner 
or else that little Peter was a real 
goody-goody, he’ll find action and ad- 


venture that will delight 
arouse his admiration. 

THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC AUTHORS, 
edited and published by Walter Romig 
(979 Lakepointe Avenue, Grosse Pointe 
30, Mich. $3.30). Walter Romig cele- 
brates his twenty-fifth anniversary in 
the Catholic reference field by the pub- 
lication of this volume—the fifth in the 
series of informal self-portraits of 
famous modern Catholic writers. 
Browsing through it, one finds it most 
catholic in selection, including natives 
of England, France, Poland, Austria, 
Germany, Belgium, as well as the Amer- 
cas. Priests, nuns, artists, scientists, 
thelogians, historians, poets, novelists 
—all make their bow. 


him and 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG SET 


CATHOLIC TREASURY BOOKS 

Bruce. $2.00 

Bruce Publishing Company is to be 
commended for its choice of unusual 
“true-to-life” heroes whose lives and 
adventures constitute the new Catholic 
Treasury Books. The_ biographies, 
written for boys and girls age ten and 
older, are informative and for the most 
part, exciting reading in relating how 
princes, pioneers, and just plain boys 
meet the challenge of their environ- 
ments with the principles of sound 
faith. 

The best of the new books is Red 
Hugh, Prince of Donegal, by Robert T. 
Reilly. With his flashing sword and 
fiery red head, Hugh Roe O’Donnell 
fights and figures his adventure-filled 
way out of the prisons, plots, and bat- 
tles of the Nine Years’ War to win the 
love of all Ireland and the admiration 
of every reader. 

The first pages of The Adventures of 
Broken Hand, by Frank Morriss, hurl 
the reader into the ever-intriguing 
action of the “Western,” as Tom Fitz- 
patrick, frontiersman and_ trapper, 
outwits hostile Indians. The story, 
though it sometimes trots rather than 
gallops, supplies the pace, the chase, 
and a three-fingered hero to keep any 
adventure-minded boy interested. 

In Marc’s Choice, Sister Mary Cor- 
nelius, S.S.N.D., gives to the young 
reader of today a hero of long ago who 
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is beset with the doubts, temptations 
and fears of all ages. Though at times 
Sister’s pen seems to be preaching 
from a pulpit, she convincingly and 
logically demonstrates through Marc, 
a Christian of Rome in 300 A. D., the 
responsibility one has to one’s faith to 
act accordingly. 

Wires West, by L. V. Jacks, tells of a 
courageous Catholic, John McFadden, 
and the part he played in the comple- 
tion of the first telegraph wires across 
the Western plains. 

Other boy heroes prove their might 
in The Marylanders, by Anne Heagney, 
and in The Bishop’s Boy, by Floyd An- 
derson. But now, how about some 
stories of heroines? 

JEANNE Davis. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Ruta M. Ames, M.A., PxH.D., educator and 
writer; author of The Church and the Syna- 
gogue in England. 

JEANNE Davis, A.B. Drama, Catholic University 
of America; former member Players Incor- 
porated; actress and director St. Michael’s 
Playhouse, Winooski Park, Vt. °51-57; di- 
rector North Jersey Playhouse, °57; author 
of childrens’ plays and stories; contributor 
to THe Catnoric Wort, Catholic Miss, Cath- 
olic Theatre, Story-A-Day, Victorian, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Star. 

Rev. Francis X. Diskin, C.S.P., Assistant, 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; Chaplain, Roosevelt Hospital, New 
York City 





Rocer B. Dootey, Pxu.D., Catholic University; 
Associate Professor of English, Graduate 
School, St. John’s University; author of Less 
Than the Angels, Days Beyond Recall, The 
House of Shanahan; contributor to THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD, The Sign, Extension, Films 
in Review, etc. 


Ritey HuGuHes, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C.; Fiction 
Critic for THe CaruHortic Wortp; member of 
the fiction committee, Gallery of Living 
Catholie Authors; nationally known lec- 
turer; contributor to The Sign, Information, 
Critic, etc.; author of The Hills Were Liars; 
ed. of All Manner of Men. 


Paut Kinery, Pu.D., Assistant Dean and Pro- 
fessor of History, Graduate School, Loyola 
University, Chicago; member of editorial 
staff of Mid-America; contributor to THe 
CATHOLIC WoRLD, etc. 


Erik Yon Kv&eHNELT-LepDIHN, Pu.D., Univ. of 
Budapest; historian, writer, lecturer, foreign 
commentator; contributor to THe CATHOLIC 
Worn, Sign, Commonweal, America, Exten- 
sion, National Review, Tidings, etc.; author 
of Liberty Versus Equality, Black Banners, 
ete. 


Bareara La Rosa, A.B., College of New Rochelle; 
former copywriter; former instructor, St. 
David’s School, New York City; contributor 
to THe CatHo.iic Worn, Jubilee. 


Rev. Martin Lomparpi, C.S.P., Director, Chi- 
cago Mission Band for the Paulist Fathers. 


Rev. Louris McKernan, C.S.P., M.A., St. Paul’s 
College, Washington, D. C.; Assistant Editor, 
THe CaTHoLtic Worip; formerly Newman 
Club Chaplain, University of California, 
Berkeley; Simmons College, Massachusetts; 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. JosepH McSortey, C.S.P., Church of St. 
Paul the Apostle, New York City; author of 
An Outline History of the Church, Father 
Hecker and His Friends, Meditations for 
Everyman, Think and Pray, ete. 


Rev. ASHLEY Pettis, St. Peter’s Church, Steu- 
benville, Ohio; former concert pianist and 
composer; guest music critic of New York 
Herald Tribune; music editor of San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut; music educator (Eastman 
School of Music, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Columbia University) ; Founder and Director 
of Composers’ Forums of New York and San 
Francisco; author of The Well Tempered 
Accompanist, Burned Bridges, Music: Now 
and Then; Contributor to 5th Edition, Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, THe 
CATHOLIC WoRLD, etc. 


Rev. ANTHONY S. Woops, S.J., Chaplain, St. 
Thomas More Society; Moderator, Xavier 
Players; engaged in convert instruction, St. 
Francis Xavier Parish, N. Y. C.; Former Art 
Production Editor, Jesuit Missions; contribu- 
tor to America, Extension, Tue CatTHoLic 
Wor.p, etc. Active in promotion of Lay 
Apostolate and spiritual life for laymen. 


EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELEAR (Mrs. CHRISTOPHER) 
Wyatt, Drama Critic of THe CatTnHoric 
Wortp; member of the advisory board and 
lecturer on Modern Drama, Albertus Magnus 
College; author of Monica, Her Country, etc. 








LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military prepara- 
to'y school under Christian Brothers. 
Accredited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest 
rating. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog 
Box O, Oakdale, Long Island 
New York 














College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 








Extensive campus bordering Hudson River | 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station | 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 























College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 
Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 


New York 




















TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 
Tue Sisters or Notre DAME pE NAMUR 


For particulars address The Director of Admissions 
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COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 
A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, N. J. 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A.., S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical, pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for ——— and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted , the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 




















Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof builling on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.—3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

















for your friends at school 


A welcome gift at any time but 
especially at Christmas is THE 
CatTHo.ic Wor.p. Bring a fresh, 
clear Catholic picture of the 
world to those friends at school. 
They will be pleased that you 
helped them keep up-to-date 
with what’s going on in the 
Catholic world. 


please use the handy envelope bound into 
this issue. 

















Sexton Quality Foods are enjoyed 
by millions of people. Established 
74 years, Sexton is America’s great- 
est food service for restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, transpor- 
tation lines. Sexton serves over 
60,000 establishments from coast to 
coast. Sexton warehouses are na- 
tion wide—insuring prompt deliv- 
eries. Treat your family to a restau- 
rant mealsoon! Ask for Sexton’sTea. 


Sexton 
Qualily BGT AEE John Sexton & Co., 
Chicago 


OUTLINES UF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


By Rev. JoHN J. Keatine, C.S.P. 
A “Must” for Convert-Makers 


Prepared especially for priests seeking brief 
yet comprehensive outlines for the religious in- 
struction of individuals or inquiry classes. 

A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
covers all the essential points of doctrine and 
practice with an abundance of examples and 
illustrations. 

Each outline may be obtained in eight-page 
leaflets for distribution among inquirers. One 
set of 24 folders for $1.25. 

Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York 19, N. Y 
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—— CHRISTMAS GIFT LIST j 


Spiritual classics all will appreciate 
THE MEANING OF LIFE $1.25 
THE PRINCE OF PEACE $1.25 
THE CROWN OF SORROW $1.25 
THE SCHOOL OF LOVE $1.25 


By Archbishop Alban Goodier, 5.J. 


Of interest to priests 
THE PROMISED WOMAN, anthology on the Immaculate Conception 
$4.00 
QUEEN OF THE UNIVERSE, anthology on Assumption and Queen- 


ship $4.00 
Edited by Stanley G. Mathews, 5.M. 


Women will like these 


VALIANT WOMAN edited by Peg Boland. True short stories of womanly 
courage. $2.50 
SKETCH ME, BERTA HUMMEL )-y Sr. MV. Gonsalva, O.S.F. Biog- 
graphy of the creator of the charming Hummel art. $3.00 


SAVE US A SEAT, TIMMY >/y Elyse Mahern. A young mother’s 


account of her growing family’s antics and heartaches. $2.00 


Especially for Religious 
RELIGIO RELIGIOSI by Aiden Cardinal Gasquet, O.S.B. $2.50 
SCHOOLTEACHER AND SAINT by Pascal P. Parente, 5.7 .D. 
$3.00 


LITURGICAL READINGS j/rom the Lessons of the Breviary. 


$5.00 
1 Your Bookstore Or 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS Room 323 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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My Books 








Published by 
CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


"MY SUNDAY MISSAL” known to many as the Stedman Missal, is the only 
Missal which uses the number system as a means of self instruction. Latin-English 
Ordinary. 

Reguler type 384 pages S8¢ to $6.80 © Larger type 512 pages 76¢ to $6.96 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” —The Book of Psalms arranged for each day 
of the week— New English Translation from the New Latin Version— Illustrated 
with 211 pictures especially created by Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. for this publication. 

384 Pages 62¢ to $4.78 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST” A revised translation made to free it of 
archaic expressions without destroying its original flavor. Each chapter has its 
own illustration executed in expert fashion exclusively for this book by the noted 
Armenian Artist, Ariel Agemean, K.S.G. 480 Poges 4 78¢ to $2.25 


"MY WAY OF LIFE”—Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by 
Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
at the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, N. Y. 


640 Poges $1.35 to $3.75 


"MY DAILY PRAYER”—A Different Kind of Prayer Book—divided into three 
parts: Daily Prayer — Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. This book is pre- 
sented to the many laymen who desire to pray with the Church in the spirit of 
the Breviary. 512 Pages 4 82¢ to $2.25 


"MY DAILY BREAD” Father Paone—Summary of the Spiritual Life—Simplified 
and arranged for Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the 
three ways of the Spiritual Life. (1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 

448 Poges  78¢ ond $1.35 


"CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL” A Harmony of the Four Gospels—Story of the 
Life of Christ in word and picture—170 original illustrations prepared especially 
for this book. Also included a study guide by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., of 
Notre Dame University. 448 Poges §46= © BE to. $4.78 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 
S300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY + BROOKLYN 19, N. Y. 




















